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THE  SAPPHIRE  CROSS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HOW    DOCTORS    RULE. 


T)ALE  and  agitated,  Mrs  Norton  hurried  out, 
followed  by  the  Captain,  for  Brace's  long 
absence  had  been  causing  them  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  Mrs  Norton's  agitation  increased  to 
a  painful  degree  as  soon  as  she  saw  in  what 
company  he  had.  returned.  Isa's  state  was 
the  first  consideration ;  and  dismissing  every 
other  thought,  the  insensible  girl  was  borne 
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to  a  bed-room  by  Captain  Norton,  as  reverent- 
ly as  if  she  had  been  something  holy,  his  lip 
quivering  as  he  marked  in  the  sweet  features 
the  lineaments  of  the  one  whom  he  had  so 
fondly  loved.  Whilst,  with  all  a  mother's 
care,  Mrs  Norton  tended  her,  taking  the  first 
steps  towards  insuring  the  poor  girl's  recovery 
— steps  but  for  which  the  services  of  Dr 
Challen,  for  whom  M'Cray  had  directly  gal- 
loped off,  would  have  been  in  vain. 

An  hour  after,  when  Isa  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  returning  animation,  her  won- 
dering eyes  ranging  from  face  to  face — letting 
them  rest  longest  upon  the  soft,  motherly 
countenance  bent  over  her  to  kiss  her  so  ten- 
derly— there  came  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
Dr  Challen  hurried  up  to  the  bed-side,  to 
express  his  approval  of  what  had  been 
done. 
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'  And  noo  I  must  go  and  tell  Sir  Mooray,' 
said  M'Cray  to  Captain  Norton.  '  I  thought 
I'd  get  the  doctor  first.' 

'  I  sent  a  groom  directly  you  had  gone/ 
said  the  Captain. 

c  'Deed  and  you  did  weel,'  said  M'Cray ; 
'  but  I  must  stay  here  and  face  him,  sir,  for 
he'll  be  over  directly  with  my  laird,  there,  like 
twa  roarin'  and  rampagin'  lions.' 

In  effect,  five  minutes  after,  there  was  again 
the  sound  of  rapid  wheels,  followed  directly 
after  by  Sir  Murray  Gernon's  voice  in  the 
hall. 

i  How  dared  you  to  bring  her  here  ?  '  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse,  harsh  voice,  to  his 
old  retainer,  who  met  him  boldly  on  the 
step. 

'  'Deed,  Sir  Mooray,  so  as  to  save  the  dear 
bairn's  life,  and  not  have  to  face  ye  wi'  a  cauld 
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dead  bodie.  It  was  a  case  of  seconds,  Sir 
Mooray,  and  I  ken  ye  wadna  ha'e  likit  for  me 
to  bring  the  puir  laddie  wha  savit  her  from 
drownin'  to  the  Castle.' 

'  And  who  saved  her  ? '  exclaimed  Sir 
Murray. 

'  Hoot !  Sir  Mooray,  naebodie  else  but  the 
douce  sailor  laddie  ye  passed  camin'  hame, 
when  the  chaise  was  broke  up.' 

A  bitter  epithet  was  hissed  from  Sir  Mur- 
ray Gernon's  lips,  as  he  listened  to  this  an- 
nouncement ;  for  to  his  excited  imagination  it 
seemed  as  if  Fate  were  struggling  against  him 
and  striving  to  bring  together  two  who,  could 
he  contrive  it,  should  be  through  life  as  far  re- 
moved, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  from 
the  other,  as  the  two  poles. 

Sir  Murray  ascended  to  the  bed-room,  and 
then  descended  to  pace  impatiently  up  and 
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down,  frowning  and  angry,  till,  after  seeing 
his  patient  sink  into  a  quiet  slumber,  Dr  Chal- 
len  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  then  joined 
the  baronet. 

'  What  ? '  exclaimed  the  doctor,  after 
listening  to  Sir  Murray's  first  remark. 

'  She  must  be  taken  home  directly,'  said 
Sir  Murray. 

c  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  dear  Sir 
Murray,'  said  the  doctor,  pleasantly,  as  he 
partook  of  the  glass  of  wine  left  upon  the  side- 
board. 

'  But  the  carriage  is  waiting,  Challen,'  said 
Sir  Murray.  '  I  came  over  in  the  close  car- 
riage on  purpose.  Surely  if  she  is  lifted  in  and 
driven  slowly  it  cannot  hurt  her.' 

'  Now  look  here,  Gernon,'  said  the  doctor, 
sturdily,  :  I  brought  that  child  into  the  world, 
and  saved  her  life,  sir — saved  her  life,  when 
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not  half-a-dozen  doctors  in  England  could  have 

clone  it.     I've  been  your Capital  glass  of 

port,  by  Jove  !  Try  one.  You  won't  ?  Very 
good ;  I  will.  Let's  see — what  was  I  saying  ? 
Ah  !  I've  been  your  family  medical  attendant 
ever  since  I  began  to  practise,  and  save  and 
except  such  times  as  you  chose  to  go  abroad 
and  put  yourself  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
poisoners,  I've  had  your  welfare  at  heart. 
Now,  I'm  a  crotchety  old  fellow — better  try  a 
glass  of  Norton's  port :  I'll  swear  it's  '20  vint- 
age— crotchety  old  fellow — over  professional 
matters  ;  and  if  the  Queen  herself  came  med- 
dling in  a  sick-room  where  I  was  engaged,  I'd 
order  her  out  as  soon  as  look  at  her :  ergo,  I'm 
not  at  all  afraid  of  a  baronet.' 

Sir  Murray  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

'  There,  confound  you,  sir,'  cried  the  doc- 
tor, testily,  ' 1  don't  care  for  your  fuming — 
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I'm  not  going  to  give  way.  Now,  look  here, 
Gernon :  you  ought  to  have  more  confidence 
in  me,  and  in  what  I  say.  I  don't  want  to 
boast ;  but  I  saved  your  life ;  I  saved  your 
wife's  life ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  I  saved  the  life 
of  that  child  up-stairs  when  it  was  a  tiny  spark 
that  a  breath  would  have  destroyed.  I'm  proud 
of  it,  you  see.  Now  you  want  to  kill  her,  be- 
cause she  is  here  in  the  house  of  the  people 
you  most  dislike  in  the  world — out-and-out 
good  sort  of  people,  and  good  friends  of  mine, 
all  the  same.  Can't  help  it — I  must  speak 
plain.  This  is  a  case  where  plain  speaking  is 
necessary,  so  you  need  not  fling  about.  You 
must  sink  all  these  family  quarrels,  and  thank 
Heaven  that  the  poor  child  was  brought  here, 
where  there  was  a  clever,  sensible  woman  like 
Mrs  Norton  to  take  the  first  steps  towards 
warding  off  fever.' 
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'But,  surely,  Challen,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mur- 
ray, deprecatingly  now,  c  with  plenty  of  wrap- 
ping, and  the  carriage  ! ' 

1  My  good  man,'  cried  the  doctor,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  '  if  you  will  be  obstinate, 
and  want  her  to  have  plenty  of  wrapping,  go 
and  fetch  a  lead  coffin,  and  if  she  is  to  go  in 
a  carriage,  send  old  M'Cray  over  to  Marshton 
for  Downing  hearse.  It  will  be  the  most 
sensible  thing  you  can  do ;  for  she  will  be 
dead  before  she  gets  home,  or  soon  after. 
What  the  deuce  is  the  use  of  your  talking  ? 
Do  you  think  I  want  her  to  stay  here,  or 
that  I  take  two  straws'  worth  of  interest  in 
your  confounded  affairs  and  squabbles  ?  That 
child's  life  is  the  first  consideration.  I  won't 
put  up  with  it,  Gernon — I  won't  indeed. 
How  dare  you  interfere  and  want  to  meddle 
with    things    which    vou    don't    understand  ? 
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That  child's  constitution  is  not  a  political 
matter  for  yon  to  meddle  with.  Why,  con- 
found you,  sir,  here  we  have  just  got  her  into 
as  lovely  a  perspiration  as  ever  I  saw  upon  a 
human  subject !  There's  the  threatened  fever 
evaporating,  as  it  were,  from  her  system,  and 
she  sleeping  gloriously,  when  you  must  come 
in  with  your  family  pride,  and  want  to  destroy 
all  that  I  have  done  !    I  tell  you  what  it  is — ' 

'  My  dear  Challen,'  exclaimed  Sir  Murray, 
'  I  don't  want  to  upset  your  arrangements.  I 
only  thought — ' 

'  Confound  you,  sir  !  how  dare  you  to 
think,  here,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  ?  It's 
a  piece  of  consequential,  confounded,  titled 
presumption — that's  what  it  is  !  ' 

There  was  no  mistaking,  either,  that  Mr 
Challen  was  in  a  professional  passion ;  for,  as 
he  said,   'in   matters   of  medicine  he  would 
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give  way  to  none/  while  being,  certainly,  a 
very  clever  practitioner,  and  well  knowing 
that  fact,  he  was  somewhat  ready  to  leap  upon 
his  own  little  hill,  and  to  crow  loudly.  He 
had  just  descended,  proud  and  elate  with  the 
state  in  which  he  had  left  his  patient,  when, 
as  he  mentally  termed  it,  this  impertinent  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Sir  Murray  made 
him  erect  all  his  hackles,  and  give  battle  most 
furiously  for  his  rights. 

'  There,  there !  Don't  be  angry,  Challen,' 
said  the  baronet.  '  I  give  way — I  suppose  I 
must  bear  it.' 

'  Bear  it !  Of  course  you  must,'  said  the 
doctor.  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir  Murray 
Gernon  :  I  was  within  a  point  of  throwing  up 
the  case,  and  leaving  you  in  the  hands  of  that 
offensive  wholesale  killer  at  Marshton — that 
new  man.     I  was  only  restrained  by  a  feeling 
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of  respect  for  the  poor  child.    But  I'll  give  up 
now,  if  you  wish  it.' 

'  My  dear  Challen,'  cried  Sir  Murray,  '  pray 
don't  be  so  impetuous.  I  say  no  more.  Have 
it  all  as  you  wish.' 

'  Say  no  more  !  Of  course  you  will  not ! ' 
grumbled  the  doctor,  whose  feathers  were 
gradually  subsiding  to  their  natural  smooth- 
ness. 

'  Only,'  continued  Sir  Murray,  '  get  her 
well,  and  let  us  have  her  home  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

'  There  you  go  again  !  '  cried  the  doctor, 
bristling  up  once  more.  '  The  old  story  !  I 
suppose  you  think  I  want  to  keep  her  ill,  so 
as  to  swell  the  bill,  with  "One  draught  at 
bed-time,"  and  "  The  mixture  as  before." 
Ugh  !  It's  a  pity,  Sir  Murray  Gernon,  you 
have  not  a  dozen  people  about  you  who  are 
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like  me — not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  ' 

'  Going  back,'  said  Sir  Murray,  who  had 
just  risen. 

'  Going  back,  indeed ! '  said  the  doctor, 
impatiently.  '  Better  stay — stay,  and  see  how 
she  is  when  she  wakes.  Let's  have  Norton 
in  and  Mrs  Norton,  and  perhaps  their  son  will 
join :  he's  none  the  worse — used  to  water — 
salt,  fresh,  or  marshy.  A  tumbler  of  punch 
and  a  rubber  at  whist  would  pass  the  time 
away  comfortably.  There,  hang  it,  man, 
twenty  years  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  heal 
up  these  old  wounds.  They'll  have  to  be 
healed  up  when  you  journey  to  the  great 
abroad.  Take  my  advice — advice  I  shan't 
charge  you  anything  for.  Norton's  boy  has 
saved  your  girl's  life.  Let  this  unlucky  acci- 
dent be  the  means  of  bringing  you  together — 
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good  out  of  evil,  you  know.  Hold  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and — trust  me — I 
know  Norton ;  it  will  be  taken  in  a  hearty 
grasp.  Make  friends  at  once,  Gernon  ;  you'll 
be  obliged  to  do  it  in  heaven.  Oh  !  there, 
then,  I've  done.  Advice  gratis  is  never  valued 
at  its  true  worth.' 

'  Let  me  know,  Challen,  how  all  goes  on 
when  you  leave  here,'  said  Sir  Murray,  sternly, 
as  he  strode  towards  the  door;  and  five  minutes 
after  the  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
took  another  glass  of  port  to  console  himself 
for  the  rejection  of  his  good  offices,  as  he 
listened  to  the  wheels  of  the  departing  carriage. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  he  said  aloud,  '  contact  with 
all  sorts  of  people  has  robbed  me  of  this  re- 
fined sensibility — this  keen  appreciation  of  in- 
jury.     I  fancy  if  any  one   had  done  me   a 
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wrong,  that  I  could  forgive  it  in  less  than 
twenty  years.' 

'  But  there  never  was  any  wrong,  Doctor/ 
said  a  low,  sweet  voice,  when,  turning,  Dr 
Challen  became  aware  that  Mrs  Norton  had 
entered  unperceived. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MOTHER  AND  SON 


1  "1  /TOTHER/  said  Brace  Norton  the  next 
morning,  as,  none  the  worse  for  his 
immersion,  he  stood  by  her  side,  she  holding 
his  hand  the  while  and  gazing  up  into  his  face, 
— c  mother,  I  went  out  yesterday  with  the  full 
intention  of  dreaming  no  more  of  my  foolish 
love ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Strange, 
too,'  he  said,  with  affected  gaiety  ;  '  one 
would  have  thought  that  an  hour's  immersion 
would  have  quenched  it.     But  there,  you  will, 
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perhaps,  laugh  at  me,  and  think  me  childish 
and  full  of  folly ;  still,  I  cannot  help  it — I  love 
her  more  dearly  than  ever,  and  feel  no  shame 
in  owning  it  to  you.  How  am  I  to  give  her 
up  now,  after  holding  her  to  my  breast  as  I 
did  for  a  whole  hour  yesterday,  her  arms 
clasped  the  while  round  my  neck,  and  her 
poor  head  resting  upon  my  shoulder  ?  Mother, 
it  was  a  mingling  of  misery,  despair,  and 
bliss ;  and  when,  at  last,  I  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  being  saved — when  I  had  struggled 
till  I  could  struggle  no  more — when  I  had 
called  till  my  voice  failed  in  my  throat — when 
I  felt  that  my — our  last  hour  was  at  hand,  I 
broke  faith  even  with  myself.' 

Brace  paused  for  a  few  moments,  for  his 
voice  was  husky,  but  recovering  himself,  he 
went  on  : 

'  I  dare  say  it  was  wrong ;  but  I  was  under 
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the  impression  that  all  was  over.  I  could 
have  saved  my  own  life,  perhaps  ;  but  I  could 
not  leave  her  to  perish.  The  sun  had  sunk, 
and  darkness  was  fast  coming  on  ;  the  even- 
ing breeze  was  sighing  what  seemed  to  my  ex- 
cited fancy  a  dirge  amidst  the  rustling  reeds ; 
and  again  and  again  some  curlew  flew  over  us 
giving  utterance  to  a  loud  wail.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  so  hard  to  die  just  in  the 
spring  of  life ;  but  the  next  instant,  as  I 
looked  clown  at  the  poor  head  resting  upon 
my  breast,  the  sorrow  was  all  for  her,  and  with 
that  sorrow  there  was  a  strange — an  awful 
pleasure.  It  was,  I  should  think,  about  ten 
minutes  before  help  came  that  she  raised  her 
head,  and  her  sweet  beseeching  eyes  looked 
full  in  mine. 

c  "  Is    there   no   hope  ?  "  she  whispered  ; 
and  I  feared  to  tell  her  the  cruel  truth 
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'  "  But  you  could  save  yourself,"  she  fal- 
tered ;  "  you  struggled  too  hard  before  ;  why 
should  you  perish  in  trying  to  save  me  ?  " 

'  She  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  with  such  a 
sweet  resignation,  that  the  tears  came  gushing 
from  my  eyes — weak,  womanly  tears,  mother ; 
for  I  am  weak,  very  weak,  I  know,  or  1  should 
not  tell  you  all  this.' 

'  Is  it  weak  to  confide  all  things  to  her 
who  gave  you  birth,  Brace  ?  '  whispered  Mrs 
Norton. 

'  No — no  !  '  he  replied  ;  and  then,  as  if  re- 
calling the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  he 
continued  : 

'  "  Try,"  she  whispered  to  me — "  try  once 
more,  and  you  may  bring  help." 

'  As  she  spoke  she  unloosed  her  arms 
from  my  neck,  and  it  was  like  adding  despair 
to  despair. 
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«  «  Why  do  you  tempt  me  ?  "  I  said  ;  for  it 
seemed  that  now  the  time  had  come  when  I 
might  speak.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
live  without  you  ?  and  do  you  not  know  that 
since  the  day  when  we  first  met  my  every 
thought  has  been  of  you,  and  that  I  have 
vainly  struggled  to  free  myself?  You  will 
believe  me  now — now  that  we  are,  perhaps, 
within  a  few  minutes  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  our  Maker.  Isa,  I  love  you  with  a  pure 
and  holy  love — a  love  that  makes  me,  despair- 
ing as  I  am  of  ever  possessing  you  in  this  life, 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  being  with 
you  in  death,"  I  whispered,  as  I  held  her 
more  tightly.  "  You  know  little  of  me,  but 
you  know,  perhaps,  the  sad  misfortunes  of 
our  families,  and  how  it  seems  that  by  some 
strange  intervention  of  fate  my  heart  has  been 
led  to  you." 
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'  She  was  silent,  but  her  arms  once  more 
rested  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  sweet  inno- 
cent, girlish  face  was  close  to  mine,  as  there, 
chilled  to  the  heart  with  the  icy  water,  I  asked 
her  to  forgive  me  my  declaration,  and  kissed 
her  pale  lips  again  and  again. 

'  It  was  then  that — urged  once  more  by 
the  strong  desire  for  life — I  tried  once  more  to 
utter  a  cry  or  two  for  help  ;  and,  five  minutes 
after,  that  help  was  at  hand.' 

Brace  Norton  was  silent  now  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
mother's  look,  he  said : 

1  Must  I,  then,  go  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Brace — yes.  Your  father  leaves  in 
an  hour.  It  will  be  far  better.  Only  for  a 
few  days,  till  she  recovers  and  is  removed.' 

'  But  may  I  not  see  her  first  ?  '  he  pleaded. 

'  Brace,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Mrs  Norton, 
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proudly,  '  would  it  be  honourable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  position  here  ?  Too  much  has 
already  passed  for  your  peace  of  mind.  Go, 
now  ;  and  leave  the  house  free  to  Sir  Murray 
Gernon  to  come  and  go  untouched  in  his 
sensitiveness.  You  must  fight  still,  and 
bravely,  too/ 

Without  another  word  the  young  man 
slowly  left  the  room ;  and  before  an  hour  had 
elapsed  Captain  Norton  and  his  son  were  on 
their  way  to  Marshton. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A    DISCOVERY. 


rPEN  days  elapsed  before  Dr  Challen  gave 
his  consent  for  Isa  to  be  removed,  and 
during  that  time  she  had  been  carefully  tended 
by  Mrs  Norton  and  Jane  M'Cray,  who  had 
made  her  way  to  the  Hall  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  the  accident.  But  two  days  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  shown  to  Mrs 
Norton  the  character  of  the  gentle,  inartificial 
girl,  whose  gratitude  was  extreme  for  every  act 
of  attention  she  received.     Hour  after  hour 
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would  Mrs  Norton  sit  by  her  bed-side  watch- 
ing her  sleep ;  but  once,  and  once  only,  came 
a  dread  suspicion  that  made  her  heart  leap 
with  agony. 

She  had  driven  that  thought  away,  though, 
the  next  minute,  as  something  too  hateful  to  be 
nurtured  even  for  an  instant.  Then,  kneeling 
clown,  she  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that, 
come  what  might,  rest  and  happiness  should 
be  the  lot  of  her  son,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gentle  spirit  whom  she  had  already  begun  to 
love  as  a  child  of  her  own.  For,  irrespective 
of  a  sweet  disposition  and  clinging  ways  to 
attract  her  when  the  poor  motherless  girl  had 
been  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  her  arms  for 
protection,  there  was  the  recollection  of  the 
past — the  old  affection  for  her  mother,  and 
pity — shuddering  pity — as  she  thought  of  her 
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old  friend's  mysterious  fate  and  the  sad  posi- 
tion of  her  child. 

Had  she  required  more  to  interest  her  in 
Isa  Gernon,  Mrs  Norton  possessed  it  in  the 
knowledge  that  Brace  loved  her,  that  he  had 
confessed  his  love,  and  that  Isa  knew  it. 
If  such  a  thing  could  have  been  possible, 
how  Mrs  Norton  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
union  !  But,  with  many  a  sigh,  she  told  her- 
self that  it  could  never  be,  and  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  she  strove  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
her  son. 

That  was  a  hard  task  to  the  loving  mother, 
whose  every  thought  turned  to  the  frank, 
handsome  young  fellow  who  was  her  pride — 
who  had,  year  by  year,  won  for  her  more  and 
more  her  husband's  love,  binding  him  tightly 
and  more  tightly  to  her,  as  time  rolled  on,  till 
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she  owned  to  herself  that,  in  spite  of  the 
stormy  past,  hers  was  a  life  of  true  happiness 
— of  happiness  greater  than  usually  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mortals.  For  as  time  had  softened  the 
grief  and  despair  in  Philip  Norton's  heart,  he 
had  learned  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  blessings 
that  had,  after  all,  fallen  to  his  share,  so  that 
his  feeling  of  friendly  affection  had  gradually 
grown  into  a  firm  and  lasting  love  for  the 
woman  so  full  of  faith  in  him — a  love  that 
grew  stronger  as  the  years  glided  on. 

Weak,  and  hardly  yet  recovered,  Isa  Ger- 
non  was,  one  day,  lying  sleeping  gently.  Sir 
Murray  had  paid  his  morning's  visit,  and, 
meeting  Dr  Challen  there,  received  another 
sharp  snubbing  for  evincing  a  desire  to  remove 
the  patient. 

'  I'll  tell  you  when  she  may  go,'  said  the 
doctor  ;  '  but  let   me  tell  you  that  you  ought 
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to  go  down  upon  your  knees  and  thank  Mrs 
Norton  for  her  motherly  care.  Like  a  mother 
to  you,  isn't  she,  my  child  ?  '  he  said,  turning 
to  Isa. 

The  look  of  love  directed  by  Tsa  at  Mrs 
Norton  was  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  Sir 
Murray,  whose  dark  face  grew  more  black ; 
but  he  was  too  courteous  to  display  his  annoy- 
ance in  his  words  ;  and  besides,  though  he 
looked  upon  Mrs  Norton  as  a  weak,  foolish 
woman,  at  heart  he  retained  for  her  a  profound 
feeling  of  respect ;  for  he  admired  her  faith 
and  constancy  under  troubles  that  might  have 
broken  another's  heart.  In  spite  of  himself, 
too,  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  respect  that 
had  been  paid  to  his  feelings,  for  he  knew  that 
the  departure  of  Captain  Norton  and  his  son 
must  have  been  on  account  of  this  unforeseen 
train  of  circumstances.     He  was  glad  of  this, 
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for  he  was  troubled  about  Brace,  from  feel- 
ing an  instinctive  dread  that  he  might  pre- 
sume to  assert  himself  as  a  suitor  for  Isa's 
hand. 

Matters  had  gone  very  unfortunately  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  Isa  home,  he  deter- 
mined that  Lord  Maudlaine  should  press  his 
suit,  and  that  the  wedding  should  shortly 
follow. 

Sir  Murray  felt  a  confidence  in  Mrs  Norton 
that  was  not  misplaced,  for  hardly  once  had 
Brace's  name  passed  her  lips  till  this  morning, 
when  some  time  after  father  and  doctor  had 
taken  their  departure,  Mrs  Norton  entered  the 
room  to  find  Isa  sleeping. 

She  stood  watching  the  sleeper  for  some 
few  minutes,  tracing  again  the  lineaments  of 
Marion  Elstree,  when  the  likeness  was  com- 
pleted by  the  unclosing  of  two  soft,  appealing 
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eves,  which  gazed  full  in  hers  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  a  sweet  smile  of  recognition  swept 
over  the  countenance ;  then  Mrs  Norton  bent 
down  and  kissed  her,  Isa's  arms  being  passed 
round  her  loving  nurse's  neck,  and  there  for  a 
few  moments  she  duns-. 

'So  much  better!'  whispered  Isa;  and 
then,  as  her  eves  fell  upon  a  locket-brooch 
which  Mrs  Norton  was  wearing,  she  asked,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  whose  countenance 
it  contained. 

'  It  was  my  son's  twelve  years  ago,'  said 
Mrs  Norton,  softly,  as  she  covered  it,  she  knew 
not  why,  with  one  hand,  watching  keenly  the 
face  before  her  as  she  spoke,  and  in  the  change 
that  came  over  it,  she  saw  something  that 
for  the  moment  gave  her  she  hardly  knew 
which,  pleasure  or  pain ;  for  Isa's  pale  face 
became  gradually  suffused  with  a  deep  crimson 
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flush,  she  shrank  away  from  Mrs  Norton  as  if 
guilty,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  then, 
casting  her  arms  round  the  mother's  neck,  she 
nestled  there,  weeping  long  and  hysterically. 

No  word  was  spoken  ;  but  the  mother's 
thoughts  required  no  further  confirmation. 
She  religiously  refrained,  though,  from  speak- 
ing, telling  herself  that  a  greater  will  than  hers 
should  be  done,  that  her  duty  was  rather  to 
check  than  encourage,  even  while  she  trem- 
blingly hoped  that  a  happier  future  might  be 
the  result. 

There  was  no  need  for  interpretation  of  Isa 
Gernon's  tears  :  her  heart  spoke  for  itself;  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he,  against  whom 
she  had  been  warned  by  a  parent — now  loving 
almost  to  doting,  now  fiercely  morose — shoul 
form  the  object  of  her  musing  thoughts.  She 
had  met  him  frequently  during  her  walks,  at 
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a  time,  too,  when  distasteful  attentions  were 
being  paid  her,  and  she  felt  that  her  heart  was 
being  treated  as  a  piece  of  merchandise. 

There  was  something  winning  and  frank 
in  Brace  Norton  that  had  attracted  her  in  spite 
of  the  chicling  she  gave  her  wandering 
thoughts ;  and  young,  ardent,  unused  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  young  sailor  more 
often  than  was  right  for  her  peace  of  mind. 
Then  came  the  ramble  by  the  marsh,  the  lean- 
ing over  the  black  pool-side  to  pluck  a  blos- 
som, and  her  narrow  escape  from  poor  Ophe- 
lia's fate.  Was  it,  then,  strange  that  when  he 
appeared  rushing  to  her  rescue,  and  after  his 
many  vain  struggles,  told  her,  as  he  promised 
to  die  by  her  side,  Iioav  he  loved  her — told  her 
what  her  heart  had  before  whispered — was  it, 
then,  strange  that    this   should  be  the   hour 
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which  should,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  sweep 
away  the  impression  of  all  warnings  and  for- 
bidding words,  and  that  she  should  yield  up 
the  heart  only  partly  hers  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


RIVALRY. 


T\R  CH ALLEN'S  permission  at  last,  and 
after  many  formal,  courteous  thanks,  Sir 
Murray  Gernon  had  come  over  to  the  Hall  to 
fetch  his  child. 

c  You  will  often  come  over  and  see  us/ 
whispered  Isa,  as  she  clung  to  Mrs  Norton  ; 
and  then  she  trembled  as  she  saw  the  tear  in 
her  hostess's  face  and  the  slight  shake  of  her 
head. 

'  Come,  Isa ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Murray,  almost 
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harshly  ;  for  the  sight  of  the  affectionate  part- 
ing was  bitterness  to  him. 

At  the  same  moment  Lord  Maudlaine, 
hitherto  an  unnoticed  member  of  the  party, 
had  advanced  to  hand  Isa  to  the  carriage. 

'  The  Castle  has  been  like  a  dungeon  ever 
since  you  left  us/  he  whispered ;  and  Mrs 
Norton  noted  the  parting  of  his  lips.  She  also 
observed,  too,  that  Isa  did  not  touch  his  hand, 
but  stepped  unaided  into  the  carriage ;  and 
the  mother's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  joy.  But 
only  for  an  instant :  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
that  had  seemed  in  those  trifles  to  shine  forth 
for  her  son  was  shrouded  directly  after  by  the 
clouds  of  the  past,  and  she  re-entered  the 
house,  tearful  and  sad,  as  the  sound  of  the 
departing  carriage  seemed  to  fade  away  in  the 
distance. 

For  the  house  seemed  sad  now  and  cleso- 
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late.  It  was  as  though  a  sweet  spirit  that 
had  pervaded  the  place  had  passed  away ;  and 
it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  she  composed 
herself  so  as  to  write  to  Captain  Norton,  and 
inform  him  that  there  was  no  longer  need  for 
his  absence. 

There  were  no  long  conversations  between  Mr 
and  Mrs  Norton  on  the  former's  return  to  Mer- 
land  Hall ;  but  they  read  each  other's  thoughts, 
and  avoided  all  reference  to  their  son's  acts. 
At  times  Captain  Norton  was  for  expostulating 
with  Brace,  but  he  always  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  matters  must  take  their  course,  and 
that  he  would  leave  all  speaking  to  his  wife, 
trusting  to  her  to  point  out  to  Brace  the  folly 
of  his  hopes,  and  then  looking  forward  to  the 
time  for  his  return  to  sea,  when,  long  before 
the  cruize  had  come  to  an  end,  Isa  Gernon 
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would,    without    doubt,    have   become    Lady 
Maudlaine. 

Brace,  upon  his  return,  was  restless  and 
excitable  ;  his  father  ready  to  plunge  into 
business  to  drown  his  thoughts ;  while  the 
mother  anxiously  watched  the  actions  of  her 
son,  longing,  in  her  indulgent  love,  to  whisper 
hope,  but  feeling  all  the  while  that  it  was  a 
tiling  she  dared  not  attempt. 

The  second  day  after  his  return  home, 
Brace's  heart  sank,  as,  turning  into  a  lane,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  Isa,  side  by  side  with 
Lord  Maudlaine.  They  were  mounted,  and  a 
groom  rode  at  a  short  distance  behind.  He 
already  knew  by  rumour  that  Isa  was  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  to  the  Viscount,  and, 
bitter  and  angry,  his  hand  was  raised  to  his 
hat,  in  order  to  pass  with  a  cold  salute  ;  but 
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Brace's  resentment  was  in  an  instant  dis- 
armed, for  Isa  reined  in  her  horse,  and  with  a 
quiet,  earnest  smile,  held  out  her  hand,  which 
he  took  in  his  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
her  companion,  she  was  gone. 

A  couple  of  days  of  mingled  hope  and  fear 
passed  before  he  encountered  her  again,  when 
Brace  Norton's  brow  flushed  and  his  pulses 
beat  rapidly,  for  Isa  was  alone,  save  that  a 
groom  followed  at  a  distance,  with  difficulty 
restraining  his  highly-bred  steed,  while  his 
mistress's  little  jennet  gently  ambled  along. 

It  was  to  both  like  a  dream,  that  meeting ; 
as,  walking  slowly  beside  her  horse,  his  hand 
resting  upon  the  saddle,  Brace  listened  to 
Isa's  faltered  thanks,  turning  from  time  to 
time  to  gaze  in  the  sweet,  gentle  face  bent 
towards  him — a  face  whose  eyes  met  his  with 
a  soft,  trusting  look,  that  made  his  heart  swell 
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within  his  breast,  till  a  rapid  step  from  behind 
told  of  an  intruder,  and  Lord  Maudlaine  made 
his  appearance ;  when,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
Isa  held  out  her  hand  to  be  taken  by  Brace, 
who  retained  it  within  his  own,  while  he  un- 
flinchingly encountered  the  fierce,  haughty 
look  of  contempt  and  pride  cast  upon  him  by 
the  Viscount. 

The  next  minute  Isa  had  withdrawn  her 
hand,  and,  attended  by  Lord  Maudlaine,  gone 
towards  the  park,  leaving  Brace,  as  he  strolled 
slowly  home,  to  recall  a  score  of  things  which 
he  wished  to  have  said. 

Another  meeting,  and  once  more  Brace 
was  walking  with  her  side  by  side,  the  hand 
which  held  her  little  whip  not  being  with- 
drawn when  he  laid  upon  it  his  own,  to  stand 
at  last  gazing  up  in  her  face,  and  peering  into 
her  soft,  sad  eyes. 
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He  tried  to  speak  twice,  but  the  words 
did  not  come ;  but  he  felt  that  time  was  pass- 
ing, and  with  an  effort  he  broke  the  silence. 

'  Isa/  he  said,  in  deep,  earnest  tones,  '  I 
am  going  to  be  very  bold.  I  have  a  question 
to  ask — one  whose  answer  shall  make  me 
happy,  or  send  me  wretched  away.  That 
gentleman — Lord  Maudlaine — you  know  what 
rumour  says  :  is  the  rumour  true  ?  J 

She  returned  his  gaze  for  a  few  moments 
by  one  as  earnest,  and  in  that  brief  space  she 
saw  once  more  the  scene  in  the  marsh — felt, 
too,  the  icy  water,  and  the  chill  as  of  coming 
death  stealing  over  her,  even  while  those  brave 
arms  held  her  so  tightly ;  and,  as  she  thought 
on,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  life  he  had  won 
from  the  black  pit  should  by  right  be  his  ;  and 
her  look,  as  she  gazed  on  unflinchingly  in  his 
face,    was    even,   though    abstracted,   loving 
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trusting  enough  to  have  sent  him  away  at 
peace.  It  was  an  answer  to  his  question ; 
but  not  yet  content,  he  whispered,  softly : 

•  Isa — dear  Isa,  may  I,  then,  hope  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Gernon,  Sir  Murray  has  requested 
me  to  see  you  back  in  safety,'  said  a  harsh 
voice  at  their  side ;  and,  on  turning,  Brace  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  Lord  Maudlaine, 
who  must  have  approached  upon  the  grass  by 
which  the  lane  was  bordered  for  his  coming  to 
have  been  un perceived.  '  Sir  Murray  under- 
stands,' continued  the  Viscount,  '  that  you  are 
often  encountered  during  your  rides,  and 
thinks  it  better  that  you  should  not  be  alone.' 

'  And,  pray,  who  was  his  informant? '  ex- 
claimed Brace,  fiercely. 

'  I  was/  said  his  lordship,  in  cold,  mean- 
ing tones.  '  If  you  have  any  more  to  say  you 
know  my  address.' 
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Brace  Norton  felt  that  lie  had,  indeed, 
much  more  to  say,  but  a  glance  at  Isa  Ger- 
non's  troubled  face  restrained  him,  and  in 
silence  he  allowed  them  to  pass  away ;  but  not 
without  his  seeing  that  Lord  Maudlaine  was 
talking  earnestly  to  what  seemed  unwilling  ears. 

The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Brace 
Norton  rode  over  to  the  Castle,  sent  in  his 
card,  and  asked  to  see  Sir  Murray  Gernon. 

In  five  minutes  the  answer  came  back 
that  Sir  Murray  Gernon  was  engaged. 

Peeling  the  slight  deeply,  but  all  the  same 
nothing  daunted,  Brace  called  again  and  again, 
nerved  by  his  strong,  honest  love,  and  deter- 
mined to  avow  boldly  that  love,  so  as  not  to 
be  accused  of  clandestine  acts.  Had  he 
gained  an  interview,  he  would  have  earnestly 
pleaded  his  cause  with  the  father,  and  have 
asked   his  sanction  ;    but   it   was  evident  to 
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Brace  from  the  very  first  that  Sir  Murray 
would  not  see  him,  so  he  wrote  a  long  appeal- 
ing letter,  the  blood  burning  in  his  cheeks  as 
he  indited  each  line,  asking  favour  towards  his 
suit,  but  not  with  shame — his  love  was  too 
honest  for  that. 

Restless  and  impatient,  Brace  Norton 
awaited  the  reply,  till  he  seemed  almost  in  a 
state  of  fever.  Both  Captain  and  Mrs  Norton 
knew  the  cause,  but  they  were  silent  from  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  better  for  their 
son  to  find  out  for  himself  the  hopelessness  of 
his  suit.  Now  Brace  thought  that  the  letter 
had  miscarried,  and  wrote  another,  but  paused 
before  sending  it,  as  he  recalled  the  short 
space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
was  written. 

But  at  last  came  Sir  Murray's  answer, 
written  in  a  cool,  formal,  gentlemanly  spirit, 
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exceedingly  courteous,  but  with  every  sen- 
tence bearing  a  cold,  despairing  feeling  to 
Brace  Norton's  heart  as  it  requested  that  he, 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  would  refrain 
from  seeking  further  intimacy  with  Sir  Murray 
Gernon's  family.  Intercourse  even  of  the 
most  formal  nature  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  conclusion,  Sir  Murray  thanked  Mr 
Norton  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
his  family,  and  left  it  to  Mr  Brace  Norton's 
good  sense  to  see  that  no  further  advances 
could  be  countenanced.  Did  Mr  Brace 
Norton  wish  to  know  more — always  supposing 
him  ignorant,  as  his  behaviour  led  Sir  Murray 
Gernon  to  imagine — Mrs  Norton  would  doubt- 
less supply  certain  links,  such  as  would  show  to 
her  son  the  truth  of  Sir  Murray's  assertion — 
that  intercourse  between  the  families  was  out 
of  the  question. 
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Every  word  of  that  letter  was  so  much 
molten  misery,  so  much  bitterness,  that  Brace 
Norton  felt  himself  forced  to  drain  to  the 
dregs.  He  had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  his 
mother  for  confirmation  of  Sir  Murray's 
words ;  and  yet  why  could  not  reconciliation 
come?  Despair  was  his  answer,  and  he 
hurried  out  to  walk  for  hours,  seeking  the 
spots  where  he  had  encountered  her,  when  at 
last  he  saw  her  riding  slowly  along  a  lane, 
followed  at  some  little  distance  by  Lord 
Maudlaine. 

'  For  a  few  moments  Brace  stood  irreso- 
lute. What  should  he  do?  Resign  himself 
to  his  fate,  and,  waiting  what  time  would 
bring  forth,  be  patient  ?  Had  Isa  been  alone, 
perhaps  he  might  have  so  acted;  but  there 
was  the  suitor  favoured  by  the  father  dodging 
her  like  a  shadow,  and  he  smiled  as  he  thought 
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of  the  madness  of  waiting,  when,  as  to  what 
time  would  bring  forth,  there  was  the  answer 
in  the  shape  of  the  Viscount.  It  was  of  no 
avail :  the  heart,  he  told  himself,  was  un- 
governable ;  and,  forgetting  Sir  Murray's 
letter  and  all  else  in  his  love,  he  strode  forward, 
and  the  next  minute  was  at  Isa's  side. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ONE TWO 


FT  is  said  that  money  has  little  to  do  with 
love.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  more  often 
Lord  Maudlaine's  thoughts  reverted  to  his 
friend  Mr  Braham,  the  more  he  increased  his 
attentions  to  Isa  Gernon.  At  first  he  attribut- 
ed her  indifference  and  coolness  to  the  innate 
shyness  of  a  young  girl  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  in  absolute  retire- 
ment ;  thinking,  too,  that  as  Sir  Murray  had 
all  along  shown  himself  in  favour  of  the  con- 
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nection,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  quietly 
for  a  few  months,  when  the  day  would  be 
fixed,  the  wedding  take  place,  and  he, 
possessed  of  the  handsome  dowry  brought  by 
his  wife  in  exchange  for  an  empty  title,  would 
be  free  from  the  unpleasant  visits  and  re- 
minders of  his  money-lending  acquaintances. 

But  of  late  matters  had  assumed  an  aspect 
that  troubled  him.  This  appearance  of,  to 
him,  an  entirely  new  character  upon  the  stage, 
was  a  something  for  which  he  had  not  bar- 
gained. At  first  it  was  too  ridiculous ;  the 
idea  was  preposterous  that  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  should  compete  with  him — should 
come  between  his  nobility  and  the  object  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  choice :  he — Lord 
Maudlaine — son  of  an  Earl,  with  the  said 
Earl's  coronet  looming  for  him  in  no  very  dis- 
tant part  of  the  future's  horizon. 
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But  there  was  the  mishap  in  the  marsh. 
Deuced  unfortunate  thing,  you  know.  It 
wouldn't  have  mattered  if  it  had  been  himself, 
and  he  had  dived  in  after  her;  but  for  this 
impertinent  fellow  to  be  on  the  marsh,  and  run 
and  jump  in  after  Miss  Gernon,  it  was  too 
bad,  you  know — a  deal  too  bad — and  he 
couldn't  stand  much  more  of  it. 

'  Horsewhip  him  ! '  said  Sir  Murray,  with 
a  fierce  snarl,  when,  after  a  good  deal  of  cir- 
cumlocution, his  lordship  complained  of  the 
coolness  of  his  intended,  and  her  frequent  en- 
counters with  Brace  Norton. 

'  But — a — a  don't  you  think — wouldn't  it 
be  better  if  you  spoke  to  her  upon  the  subject 
— forbade  her,  you  know,  to  see  him  any 
more  ?  '  said  his  lordship. 

'  Horsewhip  him,  I  tell  you  ! '  snarled  Sir 
Murray.     'Or,  would  your    lordship  like  to 
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walce  up  some  morning  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  disgraced  us  by  a  foolish  escapade — gone 
off,  for  instance,  with  this  vagabond  ? '  said  Sir 
Murray,  fiercely. 

(  No  !  By  Jove,  no  ! '  exclaimed  the  Vis- 
count, turning  pale  at  the  very  thought,  and 
suffering  from  incipient  symptoms  of  Braham 
on  the  brain. 

'  Because,'  said  Sir  Murray,  giving  an  in- 
voluntary shudder,  as  he  thought  of  the  past 
— '  because  any  anger  on  my  part,  any  undue 
influence,  would  militate  against  your  pros- 
pects— drive  her,  as  it  were,  into  the  scoun- 
drel's arms  ! ' 

'  Don't  put  it  in  that  light,  please,'  said 
his  lordship,  faintly. 

'  You  are  young,  strong,  and  active,'  con- 
tinued Sir  Murray.  '  Pay  more  attention 
to  her;  and,  as  for  this  man,  if  he  will  not 
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take  notice  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  him, 
horsewhip  him — shoot  him,  if  needs  be ;  for 
he  is  a  cowardly  hound,  the  son  of  a  coward 
father  ! ' 

Sir  Murray  Gemon's  eyes  flashed,  and  his 
dark  face  grew  darker,  as  he  angrily  hissed 
the  latter  words,  before  turning  with  clenched 
teeth,  and  walking  up  and  down  hastily. 

'  Think  he  is  ?  '  said  the  Viscount,  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  Think ! '  echoed  the  baronet,  with  a 
world  of  scorn  in  his  utterance  of  that  one 
word. 

'  I  won't  stand  any  more  of  his  nonsense, 
then  ! '  exclaimed  his  lordship,  nodding  very 
fiercely.  '  It's  quite  time  it  was  stopped,  and 
I'll  stop  it !  ' 

Sir  Murray  gave  him  a  short,  sharp  look — 
half  assent,  half  contempt — and  then  turned 
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upon  his  heel,  leaving  his  proposed  son-in-law 
alone. 

c  What  a  savage  bear  he  grows  ! '  mut- 
tered his  lordship,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone ; 
but  the  next  instant  his  harsh  opinion  was 
softened  down  by  the  recollection  of  Sir  Mur- 
ray's wealth ;  and  he  stood  gazing  for  an  in- 
stant from  the  open  window  over  the  lake  at 
the  fine  stretch  of  park  land,  with  its  noble 
timber,  and  recalled  the  last  quiet  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  with  the  baronet,  when  he  was 
requested — in  words  which  told  most  plainly 
of  the  owner's  intentions — not  to  cut  down 
any  of  the  timber,  nor  yet  to  drain  the  lake. 

Five  minutes  after,  his  lordship  walked 
into  the  drawing-rooms,  and  went  through  the 
whole  suite,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
Isa  reading  on  some  lounge  ;  but  she  was  not 
there.      He  then  walked  into  the  breakfast 
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and  dining-rooms,  the  conservatory,  and  Lady 
Gernon's  boudoir,  ending  by  taking  a  turn  in 
the  garden ;  but  Isa  was  still  invisible. 

'  Seen  Miss  Gernon  ? '  he  said  at  last  to 
the  major-domo,  whom  he  encountered  in  the 
hall. 

'  Me  young  lady  went  oot  for  her  morn- 
ing ride  a  gude  half-hoor  ago,  my  lord,'  said 
M'Cray ;  when,  taking  a  hunting-crop  from  a 
stand  close  by,  his  lordship  walked  hurriedly 
away. 

'  Jenny,  my  gude  lassie,'  said  the  old 
Scot,  as  he  entered  the  housekeeper's  room 
some  five  minutes  after,  when  returning  from 
watching  his  lordship  across  the  lawn — 
'  Jenny,  my  gude  lassie,  here's  the  aulcl  coorse 
of  true  love  rinning  rougher  than  iver,  and  our 
wee  pet  bairn,  I  fear,  going  to  be  made  unhappy. 
The  ways  of  the  world  are  verra  crooked,  and 
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I  carina  help  thinking  it  wondrous  strange 
that  young  Norton  should  be  thrown  in  our 
darling's  way  as  he  is.  I'm  pitying  him,  too, 
lassie,  for  he's  a  bra'e  lad,  and  my  heart 
wairmed  to  him  for  the  way  he  saved  the 
child ;  and  he  puts  me  in  mind,  too,  of  ane 
Alexander  M'Cray  twenty  year  agane,  whose 
heart  was  sair  as  this  laddie's  is,  I  ken.  But 
it  all  came  reet  for  mine,  Jenny.  Will  it 
come  reet  for  the  Nortons'  boy  ? ' 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head. 

c  What's  to  be  done,  lassie  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Jane  his  wife,  quietly,  but 
with  a  sad  look  ;  '  these  things  are  beyond  us, 
M'Cray,  and  must  take  their  course.' 

'  I'll  put  a  stop  to  it,  that  I  will ! '  mut- 
tered Lord  Maudlaine,  as  he  strode  off  across 
the    lawn,    and    disappeared   from   M'Cray's 
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sight.  £  Only  let  me  see  him  hanging  after 
her  again  ! ' 

If  his  lordship's  wish  to  see  Brace  Norton 
with  Isa  Gernon  again  were  genuine,  his  gra- 
tification was  quick  in  coming;  for,  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour's  sharp  walk,  he  caught  sight 
of  Isa  and  Brace  almost  at  the  same  moment 
— just  in  fact,  as  the  latter  hurried  up,  so  as  to 
reach  the  young  girl  before  his  favoured  rival. 

1  Shall  I  horsewhip  him  before  her,  or 
shall  I  wait  till  he  comes  away  ? '  muttered 
his  lordship.  '  He  didn't  take  any  notice  of 
what  I  said  last  time,  though  I  half  thought 
that  I  should  have  heard  from  him.' 

His  lordship  stood  irresolute  for  a  few 
moments,  but  the  way  in  which  Brace  was  re- 
ceivecl  forced  him  into  action,  and  he  strode 
past  the  groom,  who  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  up  to  the  pair. 
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'  Look  here,  you ! '  he  exclaimed  to  Brace, 
coarsely.  '  This  sort  of  thing  won't  do  ! 
You've  been  told  that  you're  not  to  follow 
Miss  Gernon  about.     Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

'  Isa,'  said  Brace,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
trembling  girl,  '  will  you  ride  on  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  in  the  same  tone,  as 
she  bent  down  towards  him.  '  Please — my 
first  request — for  my  sake,  Mr  Norton,  do  not 
let  there  be  any  quarrel.' 

1 1  will  do  my  best  to  avoid  it,'  said  Brace, 
with  a  quiet,  re-assuring  smile ;  when,  appar- 
ently enraged  by  the  understanding  which  ap- 
peared to  exist,  but  really  nerved  thereto  by 
the  words  let  fall  that  morning  by  Sir  Murray, 
Lord  Maudlaine  strode  fiercely  in  front  of 
Brace,  who,  however,  stood  coolly  and  un- 
flinchingly before  him. 

'  Look   here  !  '    exclaimed   his   lordship. 
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*  Once  more  I  say  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do  ! 
Are  you  listening  to  what  I  say  ?  ' 

■  Yes/  said  Brace,  quietly.  '  I  am  listen- 
ing/ 

'  Then,  look  here :  you've  been  warned 
times  enough,  and  I  shall  put  up  with  no 
more  of  it  !  Now  go  ;  and  I  warn  you  that 
if  ever  again  you  dare  to  speak  to  Miss  Ger- 
noii,  or  to  intrude  upon  her  with  your  inso- 
lent attentions,  I'll  —  I'll  —  I'll  horsewhip 
you!' 

These  last  words  seemed  to  be  forced  from 
him  by  an  effort ;  when,  pale  with  anger  at 
being  so  addressed  in  the  presence  of  Isa, 
Brace  took  a  step  towards  the  Viscount,  with 
his  fists  clenched,  and  his  teeth  set  upon  his 
upper  lip.  But  at  that  instant,  when  a  col- 
lision seemed  imminent,  an  ejaculation  of  fear 
took  Brace  again  to  Isa's  side. 
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'  Do  not  be  afraid/  he  whispered,  with  the 
anger  fading  out  of  his  countenance.  'For- 
give me  for  my  thoughtless  passion/  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  pressing  it  upon  the 
pommel  of  the  sacldje,  as  he  gazed  up  in  her 
face.  '  This  is  rather  hard  to  bear ;  but  I  will 
try.' 

'  Confound  you  !  are  words  of  no  use  what- 
ever?' exclaimed  his  lordship  angrily.  And 
at  the  same  moment  the  hunting-crop  was 
raised,  whistled  through  the  air,  and  descended 
heavily  upon  Brace  Norton's  shoulders,  causing 
him  to  start  as  if  stung  by  some  venomous 
reptile. 

That  which  followed  seemed  to  take  place 
in  an  instant,  for  as  Lord  Maudlaine's  hand 
was  raised  to  repeat  the  blow,  something 
darted  through  the  air,  striking  him  full  upon 
the  cheek,  and  he  rolled  over  in  the  dusty 
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road,  felled  by  a  blow  that  would  have  shaken 
the  equanimity  of  a  bullock. 

e  You  clog — you  cowardly  miscreant  !  ' 
hissed  Brace  between  his  teeth,  as,  beside 
himself  with  passion,  he  stood  with  clenched 
fists  over  his  fallen  adversary,  till,  recalling  his 
promise,  he  once  more  hurried  to  the  side  of 
the  trembling  girl. 

'  I  forgot  myself,'  he  exclaimed,  hastily ; 
'I  thought  that  I  had  more  self-control.' 
Then  seeing  the  working  features  and  agitation 
the  fracas  had  caused,  he  added,  hastily : 
'  Dear  Isa,  I  know  I  deserve  your  anger — your 
contempt ;  but  I  have  only  one  excuse  to  offer: 
it  was  something  new  to  me,  and  evoked 
passion  of  whose  existence  I  was  in  ignor- 
ance,' 

Isa  could  not  speak ;  but  as  she  listened 
to  his  pleading  words,  poor  girl ! — perhaps  she 
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was  very  weak  and  foolish — she  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  Brace  Norton  look  so  brave 
and  handsome  before,  and  her  eyes  betokened 
more  love  than  anger  as  they  returned  the 
young  man's  gaze. 

Meanwhile,  foaming  with  rage,  and  covered 
with  the  chalky  dust  in  which  he  had  involun- 
tarily rolled,  Lord  Maudlaine  stood,  looking 
anything  but  a  hero,  as  the  dismounted  groom 
grinned  to  himself  and  dusted  his  master's 
guest,  rubbing  him  down  with  a  gorgeous 
orange-and-white  silk  handkerchief,  all  hot  from 
out  of  his  livery;  but  polishing  away,  and  ac- 
companying the  task  with  the  hissing  noise 
generally  accorded  to  horses. 

His  lordship  did  not  speak,  but  turned  his 
back  upon  the  group ;  and  but  for  sundry  re- 
collections of  his  embarrassments  which  at  the 
present  moment  intruded  themselves  painfully 
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upon  him,  it  is  most  probable  that  my  lord 
the  Viscount  and  prospective  Earl  and  peer  of 
the  realm,  would  have  hurriedly  taken  his  de- 
parture from  the  neighbourhood  of  Merland. 
As  it  was,  he  submitted  to  the  cleansing  pro- 
cess so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
groom.  Then,  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  cheek,  he  turned  to  face  Norton,  to  find 
that  he  was  already  a  hundred  yards  off,  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  Isa's  mare ;  and  soon  after 
they  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

c  Curse  him  ! '  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with 
a  fierce  and  bitter  imprecation. 

'  Ketched  yer  unaweers,  my  lord,  didn't 
he  ?  '  said  the  groom,  who,  with  his  bridle  over 
his  arm,  still  kept  up  his  hissing  and  rubbing 
process.  '  If  you'd  ha'  throwed  up  your  left 
arm  sharp,  my  lord,  and  then  let  go  with  your 
right,  I  don't  know  but  what  you  might  ha' 
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stopped  him,  and  planted  one  for  yourself. 
But  per'aps,  arter  all,  it  was  very  doubtful, 
for  that  was  as  sharp  a  cutter  as  ever  I  did 
see.' 

His  lordship  did  not  seem  to  heed  the 
friendly  counsel,  for,  turning  upon  his  heel,  he 
strode  hastily  away  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  taken  by  Isa  Gernon,  muttering  angrily, 
and  evidently  smarting  with  pain. 

'  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think,'  muttered 
Peter,  the  groom,  as  he  slowly  inducted  a  foot 
to  its  stirrup,  and  then  lazily  threw  a  leg  over 
the  horse's  back,  and  began  to  put  on  his 
gloves — '  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  as  the 
higher  yer  gets  up  in  serciety,  the  shabbier  yer 
grows.  Now,  if  that  'ere  had  been,  say,  a 
working  man,  or  a  lab'rer,  and  I'd  set  him 
upon  his  pins,  and  rubbed  him  down,  he'd 
per'aps  not  ha'  said,  "  Here's  the  price  of  a 
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pint,  mate,"  but  he'd  ha'  stood  a  pint,  safe ; 
and  if  it  had  been  a  plain  gent,  such  as  that 
young  Squire  Norton,  he'd  ha'  give  a'  shilling, 
per'aps  'arf  a  crown,  or  one   o'  them   duffing 
two-bob  bits ;  but  as  for  my  fine  lord  here,  he 
don't  so  much  as  say  thanky,  let  alone  show 
you  the  colour  of  his  money  ;  Avhile,  getting 
up  higher  still,  if  it  had  been  a  Juke,  blow  me 
if  I  don't  think  he'd  ha'  kicked  me  for  what  I 
did.     Well,  just  as  they  like,  and  it's  all  one 
a  hundred   years   to  come.     All    I  can  say, 
though,  is,  as  it  served  his  grand  lordship  jolly 
well  right,  and  it  was  as  neat  and  prettily- 
planted  a  blow  as  ever  I  did  see  put  in.     One 
— two!    one  —  two!    one — two!    that   was 
about  it,'  he  continued  ;  as,  tucking  his  whip 
under   his  saddle-flap,  and  laying    the  reins 
upon  the  pommel,  he  began  to  square  with  his 
fists  in  imitation  of  the  blow  he  had  seen  de- 
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livered.  c  He's  learned  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defence,  safe.  One — two  !  one — two  !  one — 
two  !  Hold  up,  will  yer  ! '  he  shouted,  for  in 
his  excitement  he  had  rammed  one  spur 
against  his  horse's  side,  and  the  poor  animal 
had  plunged  sharply  so  as  to  nearly  unseat  his 
rider,  who  now  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  can- 
tered after  his  mistress. 

He  had  not  ridden  far  before  he  came  upon 
Brace  Norton,  apparently  watching  for  him,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  ready  to  slip  a 
crown-piece  into  his  hand. 

'  I  think,  my  man,'  said  Brace,  quietly, 
'  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  little  unpleas- 
antly you  saw  between  Lord  Maudlaine  and 
me  wTere  not  talked  about  up  there  at  the 
Castle.' 

6  Dumb  as  a  jockey,  sir,'  said  the  groom, 
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striking  himself  over  the  mouth  as  he  spoke ; 
'  but — you  won't  be  affronted,  sir  ?  ' 

6  Affronted  ! — no.  What  is  it?'  said  Brace, 
smiling. 

'  If  you'd — if  you'd  take  that  crown  back, 
sir — '  hesitated  the  man. 

'  Take  it  back  ?  Nonsense  !  Keep  it,  my 
lad.' 

'  And  just  show  me  how  to  give  that  blow, 
sir.  Ton  my  word,  sir,  I'd  rather  know  that 
than  have  half-a-dozen  crowns.  I  never  did 
see  such  a  settler ! ' 

Brace  laughed,  and  strode  on  hurriedly, 
shaking  his  head. 

'  Ride  on,  my  man,'  he  said.  '  Your  mis- 
tress is  a  long  way  ahead.' 

'  That's  true  enough,'  said  the  groom  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  after  the  retiring  figure; 
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c  but  he  put  him  down  just  like  a  sack  o'  chaff, 
that  he  did ;  and  my  lord  didn't  like  it,  neither. 
I'm  blest ! '  he  exclaimed,  slapping  his  thigh, 
and  checking  his  horse  suddenly.  '  Don't  say 
nothing  up  at  the  Castle,  which  I  won't ;  but 
if  there  don't  come  coffee  and  pistols  out  of 
this  job,  I'm  a  Dutchman  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


<T  ORD  MAUDLAINE  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Lieutenant  Norton,  and 
begs  to  say,  that  although  Lieutenant  Norton's 
behaviour  has  been  such  that  the  meeting  in 
such  cases  necessitated  by  wounded  honour 
may  seem  absolutely  imperative,  yet,  feeling 
compassion  for  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
Lord  Maudlaine  is  willing  to  forego  the  cus- 
tomary   arrangement     on     one    condition — 
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namely,  that  Lieutenant  Norton  immediately 
quit  Merland,  and  in  no  way,  previous  to  his 
departure,  trespass  against  the  wishes  of  Sir 
Murray  Gernon.' 

'  He  will  understand  that,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, who,  after  many  hours  of  sheer  hard 
work,  contrived  the  above  magnanimous 
epistle,  and  despatched  it  by  a  special  messen- 
ger to  Merland  Hall,  where  it  was  read  by 
Brace,  with  a  quiet,  scornful  smile. 

'  When  a  man's  fate  leads  him  in  one 
direction,'  he  muttered,  '  it  takes  something 
stronger  than  such  a  letter  as  that  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  way.' 

The  result  was  that  Brace  tore  up  the 
letter  with  an  impatient  'pish  ! '  and  cast  the 
fragments  away,  Lord  Maudlaine  the  while 
nervously  looking  for  the  reply  that  did  not 
come,  even  when  two  days  had  elapsed,  during 
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which  time  both  Sir  Murray  and  he  learned 
that  Isa  had  been  seen  twice  with  Brace 
Norton,  and  the  former  angrily  asked  him  how 
much  longer  he  intended  '  that  boy'  to  stand 
in  his  way. 

6  I  should  have  thought,'  said  his  lordship, 
sulkily, '  that  I  might  have  counted  upon  your 
help,  and  that  you  would,  at  least,  have 
ordered  Miss  Gernon  to  confine  herself  to  the 
house.' 

£  Did  I  not  give  you  my  reasons,'  said  Sir 
Murray,  angrily.  '  Any  coercion  on  my  part 
would  be  snatched  at  by  this  Norton  as  an 
occasion  for  persuading  the  silly  child  to  fly 
with  him.  I  had  more  faith  in  you,  Maud- 
laine  ;  I  thought  that  you  would  have  striven 
harder  to  undermine  his  influence,  instead  of 
which,  you  turned  tail  in  her  presence — he 
struck  you  !     I  saw  it  all !  ' 
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fI  struck  him  first/  said  his  lordship, 
sulkily. 

'  Look  here,  Maudlaine,'  said  Sir  Murray, 
haughtily,  '  when  I  was  a  young  man  such  an 
insult  would  have  been  followed  by  something 
more  than  words.  You  will  stand  and  have 
her  stolen  from  you/ 

c  Perhaps  this  will  go  further  yet,5  ex- 
claimed the  Viscount,  firing  up ;  for  the 
thought  of  losing  the  prize  he  had  looked 
upon  as  gained  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and 
without  another  word  he  hurried  from  the 
room,  leaving  Sir  Murray  thoughtful  and 
frowning  as  he  recalled  the  past.  At  times, 
though,  his  face  softened,  as  the  remembrance 
of  Isa's  gentle  features  crossed  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  dwelt  for  awhile  upon  her  resem- 
blance to  her  mother ;  but  soon  morose  and 
bitter  feelings  prevailed,  and  for  no  reason, 
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save  that  it  seemed  an  eligible  match,  with  a 
title,  to  which  the  name  of  Gernon  would  be 
allied,  he  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  affection  as 
childish,  and  determined  to  take  some  steps 
himself  for  assisting  his  proposed  son-in-law 
in  his  pretensions. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

m'cray  scents  mischief. 

fXN  leaving  Sir  Murray  Gernon,  the  energy 
which  Lord  Maudlaine  had  displayed 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  he  entered  his  own 
room,  pale  and  drawn  of  countenance.  His 
hand,  too,  trembled,  as,  taking  up  a  small 
silver  flask  which  lay  upon  a  side-table,  he 
drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 

The  brandy  seemed  to  supply  him  with 
the  nerve  he  required ;  and  with  a  renewed 
energy,  that  wore  something  of  the  air  of  de- 
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speration,  he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  bottom  of 
his  dressing-case,  and  took  from  it  a  pair  of 
small,  handsomely-mounted  pistols.  But  his 
hands  trembled  as  he  turned  them  over  and 
over,  and  the  hue  of  his  countenance  became 
more  and  more  sallow,  while  dark  lines  showed 
themselves  beneath  his  eyes. 

For  strange  thoughts  were  intruding 
themselves  upon  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  unless  Brace  Norton  were  out  of  his 
way  he  might  just  as  well  apply  one  of  those 
pistols  to  his  own  forehead,  and  draw  the 
trigger.  This  was  not  Italy,  where  he  had 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Gernons,  or 
how  easily  he  might  have  been  rid  of  his  rival. 
But  rid  of  him  he  must  be,  or  ruin  stared  him 
in  the  face.  Gambling  and  betting  had  taken 
his  last  shilling,  and  now,  supplied  with  cash 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  matrimonial  project 
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by  one  of  the  money-lending  fraternity,  he 
knew  what  his  fate  must  be  should  he  fail. 
Confound  this  Norton  ! — he  was  always  start- 
ing up  in  his  path ;  and  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  afraid  of  him ;  and,  but  for 
the  recollection  of  the  fierce  blow  dealt  him — 
a  blow  whose  smart  he  still  seemed  to  feel — 
the  Viscount  dared  not  have  prosecuted  the 
intent  for  which  he  was  now  preparing. 

The  age  of  duelling  was  long  past,  and  he 
gave  Brace  Norton  the  credit  for  sending  a 
note  of  challenge  to  the  police,  the  result  pro- 
bably being  a  summons  before  the  bench  of 
magistrates  at  Marshton,  and  his  being  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  Brace  Norton 
and  all  her  Majesty's  liege  servants.  So, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  he  had  laid  down, 
he  proceeded  to  carefully  load  both  pistols  : 
powder  and  bullet,  cap,  and  one  was  ready  ; 
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powder,  wad,  cap,  and  another  was  ready ; 
and  then — perhaps  by  accident — his  lordship 
took  up  a  pen,  dipped  it  in  the  silver  inkstand 
close  by,  and  let  it  fall,  so  that  one  pistol-butt 
was  slightly  marked  with  the  black  fluid. 
Then  he  sat,  pen  in  hand,  thoughtful  and 
silent  for  some  time,  but  he  did  not 
write ;  and  at  last,  still  very  pale  and 
anxious  of  mien,  he  took  up  the  pistols, 
sounded  the  barrels  one  by  one  with 
the  ramrods,  and  then  placed  one  in  each 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  slowly  left  the  room, 
encountering,  as  he  did  so,  the  quiet,  thought- 
ful countenance  of  shrewd  old  Sandy  M'Cray, 
who  watched  him  out  into  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  then,  having  seen  that  his  lord- 
ship's valet  was  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
walked  swiftly  up-stairs,  and  into  the  bed-room 
the  Viscount  had  just  vacated. 
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£  He's  been  writing,  seemingly/  said  the 
old  Scot ;  '  but  he  looked  woondrous  bad. 
But  what  ha'e  we  here,  spillit  a'  ower  the 
table-cover  ?  Gude  presairve  us  !  if  it  isn't 
poother ;  and  whaat  would  he  be  wanting 
with  poother  ?  ' 

Sandy  M'Cray's  pondering  was  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  the  dressing-case  drawer  partly 
opened ;  and  pulling  it  out,  and  gazing  within 
it  for  a  few  moments,  he  hurriedly  closed  it 
again,  and  hastened  down-stairs,  and  out  into 
the  stable  yard,  where  he  was  not  long  before 
he  found  Peter,  his  young  lady's  groom.  Peter 
had  coat  and  vest  off,  his  braces  tied  round  his 
waist,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows,  squaring  away  at  a  corn-sack  stuffed 
full  of  hay,  and  stood  up  on  a  bin  in  the  large 
stable. 

'  One,  two — one,    two  ! '    he  kept  on  re- 
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peating ;  and,  after  a  slight  feint  each  time,  he 
delivered  a  most  tremendous  blow,  at  the 
height  of  a  man's  face,  right  in  the  tightly- 
stuffed  sack.  'One,  two,  thud — one,  two, 
thud !  '  went  the  blows,  as  the  active  little 
fellow  sparred  away,  perspiring  profusely  the 
while,  till  he  became  aware  of  the  old  major- 
domo's  presence,  when  he  stopped  short, 
abashed. 

'  So  ye're  practising  boxing,  my  lad,  air 
ye  ?  Gude-sake  !  gi'e  up  that,  and  lairne  to 
wrastle  and  throw  the  caber  and  put  the  stane. 
But  leuke  here,  my  laddie  :  does  it  ever  hap- 
pen that  my  young  leddy  meets  Mr  Norton 
when  she's  oot  ?  There — there,  I  dinna  wush 
ye  to  betray  ony  one,  laddie ;  but  ye  lo'e  her 
weel,  like  we  all  do,  and  I  hae  a  soospeeshun 
that  a'  isn't  reet.  Noo,  I've  been  a  gude 
friend  to  ye  always,  Peter,  and  eef  there's  iver 
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been  anything  wrang,  I've  been  like  Sir  Mur- 
ray himsel'  to  all  ye  sairvants,  and  paid  yer 
wage,  and  seen  ye  raised,  and  that  no  ane  put 
upon  ye ;  so  now  tell  me,  like  a  gude  laddie, 
has  there  been  any  clishmaclaver  with  Maister 
Norton  and  my  laird  here  ?  ' 

Peter  nodded  shortly. 

'  Gude  lad ;  it's  for  the  gude  of  all  I  ask 
ye,  sae  tell  me  all.    Did  they  come  to  blows  ? ' 

1  Lordship  hit  Mr  Norton  with  his  whip/ 
said  Peter. 

'  Weel,  laddie  ? '  said  M'Cray,  for  the 
groom  paused. 

'  Mr  Norton  turns  round  like  a  shot ;  and 
"  one,  two  " — that's  the  blow  ;  and  my  lord 
goes  over  just  like  that  sack — that's  the  cut, 
sir ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  groom  rushed  at  the 
sack,  and  with   one    of  his  vigorous   blows 
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struck  it  right  from  the  corn-bin  to  the  ground. 
'  Gude,  lad — gude,  lad,  and  weel  planted  I ' 
said  M'Cray.  '  But  noo,  keep  yer  ain  counsel, 
and  put  on  yer  duds,  and  come  wi'  me.' 
Then,  slowly  making  his  way  from  the  stable, 
M'Cray  muttered :  c  And  that  accoonts  for  the 
poother.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   MEETING. 


TT7TIEN,  pale  and  thoughtful,  Lord  Maud- 
laine  strode  across  the  lawn,  his  mind 
was  agitated  strangely  by  the  feelings  that  op- 
pressed him.  He  felt  that  matters  had  arrived 
at  a  pitch  when,  if  he  did  not  make  some 
vigorous  effort,  he  would  lose  even  the  parti- 
sanship of  Sir  Murray  Gernon.  The  baronet's 
language,  and  his  dislike  for  the  Norton  family, 
were  sufficient  to  insure  his  protection  and 
favour,  let  what  might  befall ;  and  with  some- 
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thing  of  his  old  gambler's  feelings,  when  about 
to  make  some  grand  coup,  or  when  he  was 
backing  largely  some  horse  in  a  desperate 
venture,  he  pressed  on. 

But  his  heart  told  him  that  never  had  he  at- 
tempted so  great  a  stroke  as  he  meditated  now. 

He  was  in  no  wise  surprised  when,  half  an 
hour  after,  he  met  Isa  returning  from  a  ride, 
ready  to  answer  his  bow  with  a  slight  in- 
clination of  her  head ;  but  he  was  not  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that,  when  he  turned  and 
saw  her  looking  back,  it  was  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  see  the  direction  he  would  take. 

Old  experience  told  him  what  to  do,  if  he 
wished  to  encounter  Brace  Norton  ;  and 
taking  a  short  cut,  he  found,  as  he  expected, 
that  the  young  man  was  sauntering  along  the 
lane  in  front ;  so  that  the  Viscount  had  but  to 
leap  a  gate,  and  wait  a  few  minutes  for  his 
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rival  to  come,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  up  to 
where  he  stood  ;  when  Brace  gave  quite  a 
start,  and  then  stopped  short. 

Lord  Maudlaine  said  nothing,  but  stood, 
for  a  moment,  deadly  pale,  and  hesitating.  On 
one  side  there  were  ruin,  exile,  and  bodily 
safety ;  on  the  other,  wealth,  position,  and  a 
beautiful  wife.  But  there  were  also  risk  and 
treachery.  He  paused  for  awhile,  and  then 
nerved  himself  for  the  desperate  plunge. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  his  cheek,  still 
slightly  discoloured,  he  then  touched  his  pock- 
ets in  a  meaning  way ;  one  well  understood 
by  Brace,  who  followed  him  without  a  word, 
until  they  had  crossed  a  couple  of  fields,  and 
leaping  a  ditch,  entered  a  copse,  where — an 
open  glade,  suitable  to  their  purpose,  being 
reached — the  Viscount  stopped.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Brace  spoke  : 
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'  I  have  followed  you,  my  lord,  lest  you 
should  think  I  fear  you ;  but,  let  me  ask,  have 
you  well  considered  the  step  you  are  about  to 
take  ?  Of  course,  those  are  pistols  you  have 
with  you  ;  but  without  seconds — without  a 
medical  man  present,  people  will  be  ungener- 
ous enough  to  sav  that  the  survivor  is  a  mur- 
derer.  I  am  willing  to  meet  you,  if  such  an 
encounter  must  take  place ;  but  I  must  say  it 
ought  to  be  deferred.' 

1  He  is  afraid  !  '  thought  his  lordship  ; 
and,  speaking  hoarsely,  he  said :  '  I  give  you 
still  the  option  of  withdrawal  on  the  terms  I 
named.' 

Brace  laughed  scornfully. 

i  Then  take  your  weapon,'  said  the  Vis- 
count, whose  pallor  was  now  fearful.  '  They 
are  both  loaded,  and  we  can  easily  pace  the 
ground.' 
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Brace  frowned  as  he  advanced  and  took 
the  pistol  nearest  to  him,  glancing  clown  at 
it  for  a  moment  to  see  that  it  was  capped, 
then  drawing  out  the  ramrod,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  barrel  to  feel  for  the  bullet. 

k  My  lord/  he  said,  '  let  me  once  more  ap- 
peal to  you — to  your  manly  feeling — to  ask 
whether  this  is  necessary.  Surely  you  must 
be  aware  that  your  pretensions  are  vain,  and 
that  even  if  you  disable,  or  slay  me,  your  pre- 
sence will  be  more  than  ever  distasteful.  I 
am  cool  now,  and,  forgiving  you  the  blow  you 
struck  me,  I  ask  pardon  for  my  passionate 
haste.  Let  us  put  aside  these  deadly  weapons, 
and  in  her  name  let  me  ask  vou  to  be  gener- 
ous,  to  have  pity  on  us  both,  for  it  lies  in  your 
power ! ' 

Brace  ceased,  for  there  was  a  sneer  upon 
his  rival's  face  that  was  almost  devilish.     He 
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had  watched  Brace's  actions,  and  seen  him 
probe  the  pistol-barrel,  when,  apparently  satis- 
fied, the  young  man  had  let  the  weapon  fall  to 
his  side. 

'  Dog  !  coward  !  scoundrel ! '  exclaimed 
the  Viscount,  now  half-beside  himself  with  a 
passion  that  seemed  fiendish.  '  Once  more  I 
give  you  a  chance  ;  give  her  up  for  ever,  and 
write  what  I  will  dictate,  or  take  your  place.' 

For  answer,  Brace  Norton's  lips  moved  as 
he  slowly  took  his  place  opposite  to  his  ad- 
versary, when,  with  a  malignant  look  of  hatred, 
that  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  character,  Lord  Maudlaine  smiled 
triumphantly,  as  he  too  examined  the  cap  of 
his  pistol,  and  then  drew  the  ramrod,  to 
thrust  it  down  the  barrel.  Then,  as  if  stricken 
by  paralysis,  the  look  of  hate  and  triumph 
faded   from   his   face,  to  leave  it  of  a  sickly 
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green  hue,  his  jaw  fell,  his  hand  trembled 
visibly,  and  his  knees  shook  beneath  him ;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  management,  Lord  Maudlaine 
was  at  his  opponent's  mercy  :  he  had  carefully 
charged  one  pistol  only  with  ball,  and,  in  his 
agitation,  he  had  let  that  weapon  pass  into  his 
rival's  hand,  while  his  own  contained  but  a 
blank  charge. 

The  Viscount's  aspect  was  truly  pitiable, 
and  for  a  moment  it  was  in  his  heart  to  beg 
for  mercy ;  but,  as  if  mechanically,  he  faced  his 
rival,  and  with  the  dread  upon  him  that  his 
treachery  would  be  discovered,  he  prepared 
to  fire. 

Guilt  requires  no  accusers :  he  could  not 
think  then  to  say  that  his  pistol  was  not  fully 
charged — he  could  not  see  that  he  had  a 
generous  enemy  to  deal  with.  He  measured 
his  adversary  by  himself ;  and,  feeling  that  his 
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last  hour  had  come,   he   prepared  to  fire. 

c  Will  your  lordship  give  the  signal — the 
dropping  of  a  handkerchief?'  said  Brace. 
1  We  have  no  seconds  to  take  the  duty.' 

'  No  !  You ! '  gasped  the  Viscount ;  and 
Brace  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  pitiable  fear 
evinced  by  his  opponent,  who  had  nerved 
himself  into  standing  upright,  and  now  re- 
tained his  position  in  almost  a  cataleptic  state. 

Brace  drew  forth  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  then  with  his  pistol  covered  his  adversary 
— the  man  whom  his  heart  told  him  a  careful 
aim  would  remove  from  his  path  for  ever. 

'  At  the  word  three'  said  Brace,  calmly ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  '  One — two — Three  !  '■ 

One  pistol  only  exploded,  there  was  a  faint 
puff  of  smoke,  and  Lord  Maudlaine  fell  back 
in  the  woodland  path ;  while  with  scorn,  con- 
tempt, almost  pity  for  the  coward  before  him 
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straggling  for  the  mastery,  Brace  Norton, 
with  his  undischarged  pistol  in  his  hand, 
slowly  walked  up  to  where,  pale,  and  with  his 
face  bathed  in  perspiration,  Lord  Maudlaine, 
who  had  fallen,  half  fainting  with  fear,  gazed 
up  at  him  with  the  most  horrified  aspect  con- 
ceivable. 

'  Would  you  murder  me  ? '  he  gasped  at 
last,  as  Brace,  pistol  in  hand,  stood  over  him. 

'  Murder  you ! '  said  Brace  scornfully. 
c  No,  my  lord.  You  may  rise.  You  chal- 
lenged me  to  meet  you,  and  I  have  received 
your  fire.  Your  lordship  is  now  probably 
content.  I  might  try  to  make  terms  now,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  take  so  pitiful  an  ad- 
vantage. There  is  your  pistol,  my  lord.  I 
wish  you  good  day.' 

Lord  Maudlaine  had  risen  as  Brace  ad- 
dressed him,  and  mad  with  shame  and  confu- 
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sion,  lie  stood  listening  to  his  rival's  words  ; 
but  when  Brace  handed  him  the  undischarged 
pistol  by  the  butt,  the  old  fiendish  rage  took 
possession  of  his  soul,  lending  fire  to  his  eye, 
and  nerve  to  his  arm.  He  took  the  weapon 
and  held  it  to  his  side  ;  but  as  Brace  turned 
and  walked  down  the  path,  he  dashed  after 
him. 

'  Stop  ! '  he  cried,  hoarsely  ;  '  not  yet — you 
have  not  yet  escaped  ! '  when,  as  Brace  turned, 
startled  at  the  change  that  had  come  upon 
his  rival,  the  young  man's  heart  quailed  for  a 
few  moments,  for  he  was  standing  within  six 
paces  of  the  Viscount,  who  was  taking  deadly 
aim  at  his  breast. 

Another  second,  and  the  aim  might  have 
proved  mortal ;  but,  as  the  pistol  exploded,  a 
heavy  body  seemed  to  dart  from  the  bushes 
beside  the  Viscount,  who  was   thrust   aside, 
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and  the  bullet   grazed  the  bark   of  a  huge 
beech-tree  a  dozen  yards  in  advance. 

'  Weel  done,  Peter,  my  lad  ! '  cried  a  voice 
— c  that  was  weel  jumpit.  Why,  ye  murclerin' 
loon,  to  shute  at  an  unairmed  man  like  that ; 
and  is  it  the  like  of  thee  as  is  to  have  the 
Castle  ?  Gude-sake,  Maister  Norton,  dinna  ye 
hold  me.  I  could  shock  all  the  braith  out  of 
his  coward's  bodie,  I  could.  Oh  !  ye  may  weel 
go,'  he  cried,  loudly,  as  the  Viscount  hurried 
away.  '  We  saw  it  all,  Mr  Brace,  Peter  here 
and  me ;  but  not  soon  enow  to  stop  the  first 
shot.  We  saw  him  go  cloon,  and  for  a  wee 
my  hairt  was  in  my  mooth,  for  I  thocht  ye'd 
kilt  him.  But  that  was  a  bonny  leap  of  the 
lad's  here,  and  disarrangit  his  aim,  or,  sir,  I 
believe  he'd  have  hit  ye.  But  Sir  Mooray 
shall  know  what  a  viper  he's  got  under  his 
roof  before  he's  an  hour  older.' 
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'  No,  not  a  word — not  a  single  hint  of  this 
must  be  given  to  him  !  '  exclaimed  Brace, 
firmly.  '  I  will  not  win  my  way  forward  by 
such  means.  Mr  M'Cray,  I  ask  it  as  a 
favour  :  let  this  be  all  buried.' 

c  And  it  was  verra  like  that  ye  were  to 
being  buried  yersel','  grumbled  the  old  Scot ; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  arguing,  Brace  carried 
the  day  by  the  use  of  Isa's  name,  and  for 
her  sake  it  was  settled  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  kept  as  their  own  secret,  unless 
Lord  Maudlaine  should  think  proper  to  give  a 
garbled  account,  in  which  case,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, Brace  might  find  it  necessary  to  speak, 
when  M'Cray  promised  that  he  would  '  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.' 

c  I'll  answer  for  the  laddie  here,  sir,'  said 
M'Cray  ;  '  and  noo  we  must  goo,  for  it  winna 
do  for   us  to  be  seen  speaking  to  ye.     Ye're 
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a  proper  lad,  but  I'm  Sir  Mooray's  sairvant, 
and  we  mustn't  forefather  at  all.  I  think  I 
see  how  matters  air ;  but  I'm  going  to  talk  it 
ower  with  the  gudewife,  and  then  I  shall  have 
the  scales  cleart  frae  my  een.  Gude  day,  sir. 
Noo,  Peter.  Ah !  laddie,  ye  shouldna  ha' 
ta'en  that  sovereign ;  but  there,  I  dinna  ken 
but  what  ye're  right.  Ye  savit  the  laddie's 
life ;  and  I  think  that  it's  warth  mair  than  a 
gowd  sovereign  to  him.' 

The  next  minute  Brace  Norton,  now 
almost  giddy  with  excitement,  strode  away. 
He  had  had  a  most  narrow  escape  of  his  life, 
but  he  told  himself  that  he  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  for  had  not  Isa  that  morning  owned 
how  painful  it  was  to  pass  a  clay  without 
seeing  him  ?  He  was  more  and  more,  too,  in 
her  confidence,  and  she  had  told  him  of  her 
father's  morose  looks,  and  of  how  she  found 
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that  he  knew  of  their  interviews,  although  he 
had  not  spoken  a  word,  but,  as  was  his  wont 
at  times,  shut  himself  up  from  all  intercourse, 
leaving  her  entirely  to  the  persecution  of  her 
detested  suitor. 

'  I  cannot  help  leaving  the  house  all  I  can,' 
she  had  said,  naively.  '  If  he  would  only  go, 
see  my  dislike,  or  be  generous,  I  would  not 
care ;  but  I  believe  he  proposed  to  my  father 
when  we  first  encountered  him  in  Italy,  and 
my  father  acceded  to  his  propositions/ 

Then  they  had  talked  about  the  future, 
and  forgetting  what  he  had  since  gone  through, 
Brace  recalled  all :  how  he  had  whispered 
comfort  to  her,  and  told  her  to  hope.  Of  how 
he  fully  expected  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  old  enmity  of  her  father  would  be 
swept  away,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  black 
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clouds  around  them  now,  the  sun  would  shine 
forth  at  last. 

'  This  old  mysterious  story  must  have  a 
solution/  he  had  said ;  '  but  there,  I  will  uot 
revert  to  it ! '  Then  they  parted,  and  think- 
ing upon  it  all  more  deeply  than  ever,  Brace's 
musings  were  interrupted  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  coming  of  the  man  upon  whom  his 
thoughts  had  turned. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


TANGLED. 


rn WO  days — four  days,  and  a  week  passed, 
and  Brace  did  not  see  Isa.  He  sought 
all  her  favourite  rides,  and  waited  about  for 
hours,  but  she  did  not  come.  He  felt  sure  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  wondered  again 
and  again  whether  that  something  was  con- 
nected with  the  meeting  with  Lord  Maud- 
lame,  As  the  days  passed,  Brace's  mind  was 
incessantly  tortured  by  imaginings  of  garbled 
accounts,  of  insidious  attempts  to  poison  the 
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ear  of  Isa,  and  at  length  his  anxiety  became 
almost  unbearable.  If  he  had  made  some 
arrangement  by  which  he  might  have  sent  a 
letter,  he  would  not  have  cared,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  felt  that  to  write  would  only 
be  to  insure  the  return  of  his  note,  and  he 
dared  not  send. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  and  no  news,  when 
Brace  Norton's  heart  leaped  as,  at  breakfast, 
Captain  Norton  unlocked  the  letter-bag,  and 
passed  over  a  couple  of  letters  to  his  son,  one 
of  which  was  in  a  handwriting  he  had  never 
before  seen,  but  whose  authoress  his  heart  told 
him,  as,  unable  to  control  himself,  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  soudit  his  room. 

The  note  was  but  short,  and  contained 
exactly  what  he  had  anticipated,  but  none  the 
less  it  made  him  sink  on  a  chair  by  his  dress- 
ing-table, cover  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
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groan    in    the   bitterness    of   his   heart. 

It  was  precisely  as  he  had  conjectured. 
Sir  Murray  had  angrily  commanded  his 
daughter  to  refrain  from  meeting  the  reader 
any  more.  He  had  told  her  that  she  must 
learn  to  school  her  heart,  for  such  a  union, 
for  family  reasons,  was  absolutely  impossible  ; 
and,  besides,  he  had  passed  his  word  that  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Maudlaine,  who 
had,  during  the  past  fortnight,  been  most 
assiduous  in  his  attentions,  driving  her,  Isa 
said,  to  taking  refuge  in  her  own  room  for  hours 
every  day.  She  told  him  that  they  must  meet 
no  more ;  that  she  was  very  unhappy  ;  but 
that  Jane,  the  housekeeper,  her  old  nurse,  had 
spoken  comforting  words  to  her,  telling  her 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  troubles  be- 
tween the  two  houses  might  be  swept  away. 

'  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  my  child, 
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advise  you  against  your  papa's  wishes/  Jane 
had  said ;  '  but  you  must  not  marry  Lord 
Maudlaine  while  your  poor  little  heart  is 
another's.  I  have  seen  too  much  misery 
amongst  those  you  know  for  that  to  take  place. 
You  must  wait,  my  child — you  must  wait — 
wait/ 

The  letter  concluded  : — ■ 

'  But  how  can  I  wait,  when  papa  insists  ? 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy,  and  very  weak.  I  am  no  heroine  of 
romance,  and  cannot  see  how  all  this  will  end; 
but  I  pray  hourly  for  your  happiness,  for  that 
will  be  the  happiness  of  Isa  Gernon.' 

He  had  never  written  a  line  to  her,  and 
this  was  her  first  letter  to  him,  breathing  in 
every  word  the  simple,  guileless  love  of  her 
pure  young  heart.  There  were  no  passionate 
protestations — no  vows  of  sincerity  and  faith 
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— nothing  but  a  fond  belief  in  him,  and  his 
power  to  save  her  from  the  fate  which  threat- 
ened to  be  hers.  And  what  could  he  do  ? 
How  could  he  save  her  ? 

These  were  questions  that  would  take  time 
to  solve  ;  and  perhaps,  he  thought,  bitterly, 
then  he  would  be  too  late. 

There  was  one  thing,  though,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  misery,  he  could  not  help  remarking : 
the  utter  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  lord- 
ship had  thought  good  to  keep  all  secret.  But 
what  a  fate  for  that  poor  girl,  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  so  cowardly  and  devoid  of  honour  ! 

'  It  shall  not  be !  '  exclaimed  Brace,  ex- 
citedly. '  She  looks  to  me  for  help  and  pro- 
tection, and  I  supinely  sit  and  grieve  when  I 
should  be  up  and  doing ! ' 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  turning 
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over  in  his  mind  a  score  of  schemes,  one  and 
all  useless,  some  even  absurd  ;  but  all  seemed 
to  resolve  in  one  idea,  and  at  last  he  uttered 
his  thoughts  aloud,  exclaiming  : 

'  That  shall  be  the  last  resource — all  fail- 
ing, I  will  bear  her  off ! ' 

'  No,  Brace,'  said  the  soft,  gentle  voice  of 
Mrs  Norton.  '  That  would  be  as  dishonour- 
able as  it  is  wild.  You  are  half  mad  with 
disappointment.  Why  not  wait — wait  pa- 
tientlv?  I  cannot  bat  think  that  Isa,  with  all 
her  gentleness,  is  too  much  of  a  true  woman 
to  give  up,  even  under  coercion.  Wait  and 
be  hopeful/ 

'  Mother,'  said  Brace,  bitterly,  '  I  have 
thought  over  the  past  till  my  brain  has  grown 
confused  ;  and  still  I  have  gone  on  groping  in 
the  dark  to  try  and  find  a  way  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty.    Time  goes  swiftly  now,  and  before 
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many  days  are  past  I  must  join  my  ship  for  a 
two  years'  cruise.  You  tell  me  to  be  patient, 
and  wait ;  but  it  makes  me  recall  the  suffer- 
ings of  another,  and  I  see  myself  coming  back 
some  morning  to  hear  the  chiming  of  old  Mer- 
land's  bells,  while  there  is  nought  left  for  me 
to  exclaim  but  those  two  bitter  words  :  "  Too 
late  !  "  ' 

1  Bitter,  then,  my  son,'  exclaimed  a  deep 
voice ;  '  but  time  has  happiness  in  store  for 
us  all.5 

Brace  Norton  turned  hastily  to  see  his 
mother  sink  sobbing  in  his  father's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LOVER    AND    FATHER. 


c  IVTOO,  leuke  here,  young  man,  I  wadna 
speake  to  ye  at  all  but  for  your  cloth, 
for  my  ain  brither  wore  the  true-blue,  and  was 
lost  at  sea  in  a  Kirkcaldy  herring-boat,  and  so 
I  always  feel  disposed  to  foregather  with  ane 
who  sails  the  ocean.  Noo,  ye've  stoppit  me 
oot  here  in  the  lane,  speerin'  aboot  the  auld 
times.  I  was  Sir  Mooray's  gairdener  then, 
fresh  up  frae  the  North  Kintree — frae  Gala- 
shiels, and  spak  the  Scottish  dialec  then,  only 
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lang-dwelling  in  furren  pairts  has  made  quite 
a  furrener  o'  me.  But  I  was  gaun  to  say,  Sir 
Mooray  wud  be  sair  angered  wi'  me  if  he  knew 
I  so  much  as  spak  to  ye,  and  I  must  do  my 
duty  by  him.' 

'  But  just  answer  me  a  few  questions  !  ' 
cried  Brace,  eagerly. 

'  Na,  na ! '  said  M'Cray,  as  he  leaned 
against  a  gate  and  took  snuff.  '  I'm  sorry  for 
ye— -I  am  indeed,  for  I  ken  a'  aboot  it.  I  had 
it  frae  the  gudewife,  who  nursed  the  bairn  oop 
yinder,  ever  sin'  she  was  a  babe — at  a  time, 
too,  when  my  ain  hairt  was  sair.  Ye  lo'e  the 
sweet  flower  weel,  I've  nae  doot ;  but  it  canna 
be,  young  man — ye  must  goo  aw  a'  and  try 
and  forget  her.  There's  a  sair  black  pit  atween 
ye  twain,  and  I  canna  see  that  it  will  ever  be 
filled  up  or  bridged  ower.  Ye  must  try  and 
bear  it  all  as  weel's  ye  can.' 
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'  But  do  you  believe  the  story,  M'Cray  ?  ' 
exclaimed  Brace. 

'  I  dinna  ken — I  winna  say.  All  I  can 
say  is,  I  wush  ye  micht  put  a'  reet  and  win 

the  sweet  lassie  ;  for  yon  loon  wi'  the  title 

There,  dinna  say  anither  wurd  to  me,  Meester 
Norton,  for  I'm  forgetting  whose  sairvant  I 
am.  Tak'  my  advice  :  join  your  ship,  and  go 
try  and  forget  it  a' ;  for  it's  an  awfu'  black 
affair  a'thegither,  and  I'm  sair  afraid  that 
the  mair  ye  try  to  put  it  reet  the  waur  ye'll 
mak'  it. 

'  He'd  ha'e  made  her  a  bonnie  jo,'  mut- 
tered M'Cray,  as  he  went  off,  shaking  his  gray 
head.  '  And  he's  a  fine,  fair-spoken  young 
fellow  ;  but  Sir  Mooray  hates  him  like  poison, 
and  it  can  never  be.' 

He  turned  once,  to  see  Brace  Norton 
standing    against   the    gate ;    and   his    heart 
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swelled,  as  he  thought  of  the  days  of  old  and 
his  own  misery. 

1  Puir  lad — puir  lad  ! '  said  M'Cray,  as  he 
strode  on.  '  There  wTas  a  wee  bit  of  hope  for 
me,  but  it's  a  sair  case  for  him,  and  for  her  too 
— bless  her  bright  e'en  !  for  I  fear  she  lo'es 
him  weel ! ' 

Brace  Norton  never  stirred  for  an  hour, 
but  leaned  there,  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
lanes  round  Merland,  trying  to  form  some  plan 
of  action,  but  in  vain.  He  had  determined  to 
see  M'Cray,  and  had  long  watched  for  the  op- 
portunity ;  while  now,  that  he  had  had  his  in- 
terview, what  had  he  gained?  If  he  could 
obtain  an  interview  with  his  wTife,  he  might 
perhaps  learn  something  of  her ;  but  how  could 
he  do  it?  Writing  was  such  poor  satisfaction. 
Could  he  do  it  by  other  means? — could  he 
depute  some  one  to  question  Jane  M'Cray — 
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one  who  would  possess  sufficient  influence 
to  gain  from  her  some  information  ?  For  he 
felt  that  it  was  only  by  constant  search  that 
the  clue  could  be  obtained — for  that  there  was 
a  cine,  and  that  the  mystery  might  yet  be 
cleared  up,  he  felt  sure. 

The  answer  to  his  question  came  in  a  way 
he  little  expected,  for  just  then  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  and  his  heart  bounded, 
as  slowly  round  a  bend  of  the  lane,  the 
chequered  sunshine  playing  upon  her  riding- 
habit,  came  Isa  Gernon.  Her  head  was  bent, 
and  her  lithe,  graceful  form  swayed  in  gentle 
undulations  to  the  well-trained  pace  of  her 
highly-broken  mare. 

Would  she  pass  him?  Would  she  ride  on 
without  a  word  ? 

It  almost  seemed  that  she  would,  for, 
buried  in  thought,  Isa  Gernon  had  not  seen 
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the  figure  by  the  green  lane  bank ;  when  moved 
by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  Brace  darted  to 
her  side,  to  catch  her  gloved  hand  in  his,  and 
stand  at  her  saddle-bow  gazing  up  into  her 
face. 

'There  was  the  groom,  some  fifty  yards 
behind,  but  he  told  himself  it  was  no  business 
of  his.  He  knew  Sir  Murray  disapproved  of 
it  all ;  but  Sir  Murray  never  asked  him  to  put 
a  stop  to  it ;  while,  if  he  was  a  sailor,  Mr  Brace 
Norton  was  a  thorough  gent,  and  free  with  his 
'arf-crowns  as  could  be.  It  wasn't  for  him  to 
interfere  with  what  my  young  missus  did.  All 
he — Peter  Barlow,  young  lady's  groom — knew 
was,  that  if  he'd  been  Miss  Isa,  he'd  sooner 
have  had  Mr  Brace  Norton  than  a  dozen  Lord 
Maudlaines.  Lord,  indeed  !  as  professed  to 
'unt,  and  to  know  so  much  about  'osses,  and 
sat  across  one  like  a  sack  o'  chaff,  while  Mr 
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Norton  had  as  pretty  a  seat  as  ever  he  see  a 
man  have  ont  of  the  profession — for,  of  course, 
you  couldn't  expect  gents  to  ride  like  a  groom. 
'Don't  speak,  Isa  dear — Isa,  my  own 
sweet  love  ! '  whispered  Brace,  his  voice  grow- 
ing soft,  and  his  words  trembling  with  tender- 
ness— '  do  not  say  a  word  !  I  know  all :  that 
you  are  forbidden  to  see  me ;  that  there  is  a 
ban  upon  our  family  ;  and  that  the  past  re- 
veals a  sad — sad  story  of  misery  and  broken 
hearts.  But  this  meeting  is  not  of  your  seek- 
ing— you  cannot  help  yourself.  See,  dearest ! 
I  am  holding  this  soft,  gentle  hand  in  mine — 
I  am  forcing  you  to  listen  to  me ;  for,  oh  !  Isa, 
sweet  love,  I  am  mad  with  grief  and  misery. 
You  know  the  story  of  my  father's — your  poor 
mother's  broken  heart :  is  ours  to  be  the  same 
fate  ?  Do  not  think  me  cruel  in  bringing  up 
these  tales  of  the  past ;  but  is  it  not  our  duty 
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to  try  and  clear  away  the  mystery  ?  My  life 
upon  it !  '  he  exclaimed,  excitedly,  '  there  is  a 
clue  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  time  that  has 
fled ;  for  do  you  for  a  moment  think  I  will 
ever  credit  a  word  of  the  cruel  calumnies  that 
stain  our  family  names  ?  They  are  all  false — 
false  and  unworthy  !  but  they  must  be  cleared 
away.  And  now  listen,  clearest :  do  not  weep, 
for  we  must  be  up  and  doing ;  it  is  no  time 
for  tears.  I  love  you  too  well,  Isa,  ever  to 
give  you  up  ;  Heaven  giving  me  strength,  I 
will  Adit  with  inv  last  breath  to  win  you,  and 
you  must  help  me !  See  Jane  M'Cray,  your 
housekeeper;  question  her  closely — learn  all 
you  can  ;  and  if  you  can  trace  a  fact  worthy 
of  attention,  contrive  to  send  me  word.  Your 
silence  I  will  take  to  mean  that  your  efforts  are 
without  avail.  I  will  be  honourable  :  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  write  to  me — I  will  not  write 
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to  you.  While  this  stain  is  upon  me,  I  feel 
that  I  am  unworthy  to  stand  even  in  your 
presence ;  but  it  is  the  last  time,  Isa,  until  I 
come,  proudly,  in  the  strength  given  me  by 
the  knowledge  that  those  foul  cobwebs  are 
swept  away  from  the  shield.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  bind  yourself  to  me  in  any  way ;  for, 
to  me,  your  sweet,  pure  heart  is  too  true — too 
generous  to  give  me  cause  for  doubt.  Isa,  I 
am  yours — yours  only,  in  this  world,  I  hope, 
if  not  in  another.  A  few  days  longer,  and  I 
shall  be  with  my  ship,  on  the  blue  sea,  Isa, 
and  I  can  do  but  little,  save  think  and  pray 
for  the  future  ;  and  I  shall  go  without  a  dread 
— without  a  feeling  that  I  shall  be  supplanted, 
even  at  your  father's  command.  Shall  I  tell 
you  why  ? ' 

'  Yes/  said  Isa  ;  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon 
his  upturned  face,  as  she  bent  lower  and  lower. 
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1  Because  I  know  that  jour  hand  will  go 
with  your  heart,  and  that  the  heart  is  in  my 
keeping.  Watch  and  wait,  dearest.  Remem- 
ber your  mother's  —  my  mother's  words  : 
*  True-blue  ! '  It  is  the  colour  I  sail  beneath, 
darling,  and  under  it  I  shall  watch  and  wait.' 

Isa's  tears  fell  faster  and  faster.  She 
would  have  spoken,  but  her  emotion  choked 
her  utterance ;  and  still  she  bent  lower  and 
lower  towards  the  hand  that  held  hers  so 
tightly.  The  graceful  palfrey  she  rode  tossed 
its  head  and  shook  its  curb  impatiently,  but 
moved  no  step  forward.  The  groom  had  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  that  utter  ignorance 
of  all  that  was  passing  would  be  pleasing  to 
his  mistress,  and  that  some  one  else  might  re- 
ward him  with  five  shillings ;  so  having 
settled  his  saddle  and  girths  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  took  to  examining  his  horse's  mane   and 
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tail,  such  proceedings  necessitating  his  back 
beino;  turned,  an  attitude  he  meant  to  main- 
tain  until  summoned. 

A  glance  had  shown  this  to  Brace  Norton  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  very  wrong,  but  the  lane 
was  so  retired  and  shady,  Isa  Gernon  was  so 
very  beautiful,  and  she  had  laid  bare  the 
secret  of  her  young,  ingenuous  heart  to  his 
gaze.  He  wTas  too  frank  a  sailor — unskilled 
in  etiquette  and  formality.  He  only  knew 
then — he  could  think  of  nothing  else — that  he 
loved  the  fair  girl  before  him  very  dearly  ; 
that  she  was  weeping  bitterly  for  his  sake  ; 
and  that,  but  for  untowrard  fate,  she  might 
have  been  his.  Who,  then,  can  be  surprised 
that  one  hand  should  rest  lightly  upon  the 
soft,  handsome  neck,  crushing,  as  it  did  so, 
the  massive  braids  of  her  glorious  dark  hair ; 
that  that  head  should,  in  obedience  to  Love's 
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command,  bend  lower  and  lower,  without 
thought  of  resistance  flashing  across  the  gentle 
girl's  mind,  until,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
her  lips  were  pressed  in  a  long,  sweet  kiss, 
that  to  her  seemed  given  in  token  of  farewell  ? 
1 1  must  have  you  now,  Isa/  said  Brace, 
sadly,  as  with  a  deep  blush  she  shrank  from 
his  embrace,  though  her  hand  was  still  tightly 
clasped  in  his.  '  I  bind  you  by  no  promises, 
I  ask  nothing,  but  I  go  away  contented,  for 
the  day  shall  come  when  all  these  sad  ob- 
stacles shall  be  swept  away,  and —  There,  I 
can  say  no  more,'  he  exclaimed  passionately. 
'  Go  now ;  I  am  cruel  to  you  in  keeping 
you  like  this,  placing  you  at  the  mercy  of  even 
your  groom's  tattling  tongue.  I  shall  make 
you  in  your  calmer  moments  almost  to  think 
meanly  of  me  for  this  clandestine  meeting  ; 
but  what  can  I  do,  Isa,  when  my  appearance 
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at  the  Castle  would  only  be  the  signal  for 
rude  expulsion  ?     Once  more  Good-bye  !  ' 

He  gave  the  mare's  head  a  caress,  and 
then  shook  the  bridle  as  he  spoke,  forcing 
the  interview  to  an  end,  as  the  graceful  animal 
softly  bounded  forward  in  answer  to  his  touch, 
its  mistress's  head  turned  back  till  a  bend  of 
the  lane  hid  her  from  Brace's  longing  gaze, 
when,  placing  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  pre- 
pared to  purchase  the  groom's  silence,  but,  to 
his  surprise,  that  individual  dashed  past  him 
at  a  smart  canter,  and  on  turning  to  seek  the 
explanation  of  his  strange  conduct^  Brace 
Norton's  eyes  fell  upon  the  fierce,  wrinkled 
countenance  of  Sir  Murray  Gernon. 

He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
baronet  had  witnessed,  at  least,  the  latter  part 
of  the  interview,  and  Brace's  brow  flushed  as 
he  recalled  the  scene  so  sweet  to  him,  and  full 
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of  solace  to  his  aching  heart.  What  should 
he  do  :  turn  and  avoid  the  angry  father?  No, 
he  could  not  do  that ;  he  would  meet  him 
boldly,  and  listen  to  all  he  had  to  say,  giving 
for  answer  the  sole  reply  that  he  loved  Isa, 
and  that  the  meeting  was  unpremeditated. 

Sir  Murray's  lips  were  white  with  passion 
as  he  strode  up  to  the  young  man,  and  the 
stick  he  carried  quivered  in  his  strong  hand 
as  he  held  it  half  raised,  as  if  about  to  strike. 
He  stopped  short  in  front  of  Brace,  glaring  at 
him  fiercely,  but  for  a  few  moments,  as  he 
gazed  in  the  young  man's  calm,  dispassionate 
face,  he  did  not  speak.  At  last,  though  in  a 
voice  choking  with  wrath,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  stick  in  the  direction  taken 
by  Isa : 

'  Like  father — like  son.     You  know,  I  clo 
not  doubt,  the  history  of  twenty  years  ago  — a 
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history  that  you,  pitiful,  contemptible  slave 
that  you  are,  compel  me  to  revert  to.  You 
know  how  my  happiness  was  blasted.  You 
know  that,  urged  by  his  necessities,  your 
father  dishonoured  himself  for  ever,  in  the  eyes 
of  gentlemen,  and  became  a  thief.' 

'  I  know  that  to  be  utterly  false,  Sir 
Murray  Gernon,'  said  Brace,  calmly. 

'  You  know  how,  afterwards,  he  played 
upon  the  weakness  of  a  fickle  woman,  till  she 
fled  with  him,'  continued  the  baronet,  without 
seeming  to  hear  the  interruption. 

1 1  know,  too,  that  that  is  false,  Sir 
Murray,'  said  Brace  still  calmly  ;  '  and  that 
my  father  is  as  pure-minded  and  honourable 
a  man  as  ever  breathed.' 

'  Insult — robbery — disgrace  !  '  continued 
Sir  Murray,  without  heeding  him.  'Every- 
thing, in  his  revenge  for  my  unhappy  mar- 
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riage,  he  heaped  upon  my  head.  Twice,  for 
long  spaces  of  time,  I  exiled  myself ;  till  now, 
when,  after  twenty  years,  I  come  back  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  peace  in  my  old  home, 
I  find  my  enemy's  son  grown  up  and  ready, 
the  moment  I  plant  foot  upon  the  English 
shore,  to  waylay  me,  and  accost  Miss  Gernon 
with  his  impertinent  persecution.  I  warned 
you — I  sought  in  every  way  to  discourage 
you  ;  your  own  heart  must  have  told  you  that 
every  wTord  addressed  to  that  girl  was  an  in- 
sult to  me,  and  that,  even  Avould  I  have 
stooped  low  enough  to  have  permitted  it,  any 
union  was  impossible  ;  and,  still  finding  in  her 
her  mother's  weakness — the  weakness  your 
vile  parent  betrayed — you  persevered.  You 
knew,  too,  that  she  w^as  engaged — that  I  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  suitable  marriage  ; 
and,  doubtless,  you  found  in  that  a  good  lever 
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for  moving  her — telling  her  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  paternal  persecution.  Dishonour, 
dishonour,  dishonour  !  in  every  step  dis- 
honour, trickery,  and  deceit ;  winning  upon 
her,  by  clandestine  meetings,  till  I  find  that 
she  has  stooped  so  low  as  to  suffer,  here  in  a 
public  thoroughfare,  in  the  presence  even  of  a 
menial,  a  low  groom,  what  I  myself  witnessed 
— what  has,  before  now,  become  the  ribald 
jest  of  the  servants  in  the  Castle.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  refrain ;  that,  I  know,  is 
useless.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  plead  the 
excuse  you  have  ready — the  paltry  drivel- 
lings  of  your  Jove,  as  you  would  doubt- 
less call  it.  Son  of  a  base  and  cowardly 
trickster,  you  inherit  all  your  father's  villainy, 
and  I  would  horsewhip  you  as  I  would  some 
base  groom,  only  that  I  look  upon  you  as  too 
low — too  contemptible  even  for  that ! ' 


• 
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He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  for 
breath,  scowling  the  while  at  Brace  Norton, 
who,  with  flushed  face  and  set  teeth,  stood 
bearing  it  all,  whispering  that  one  name  again 
and  again,  as  a  talisman  to  guard  him  from 
forgetting  himself,  and,  in  some  furious  out- 
burst of  passion,  striking  down  to  his  feet  the 
lying  denouncer  of  his  family. 

'  I  know  that  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  you 
as  I  would  to  an  honourable  man,'  continued  Sir 
Murray,  pale  with  rage,  '  and  here  you  drive 
me  to  my  last  resource ;  for  sooner  than  that- 
weak,  drivelling  girl  should  be  your  wife,  I 
would  see  her  in  her  coffin  !  But  I  have  no 
need  for  that :  plastic  as  wax  in  your  hands, 
she  can  be  plastic  as  clay  in  mine.  I  can 
mould  her  to  my  wishes,  in  spite  of  all  you 
have  done.  I  can  treat  you  in  the  same  way, 
even  to  making  you  give    her  up — now,  at 
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once,  before  you  leave  this  ground.  I  have 
kept  this  shaft  for  the  last,  wishing  to  try  all 
else  first ;  and  had  I  had  to  deal  with  an 
honourable  man — with  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man,' he  said  sarcastically,  'this  shaft  would 
never  have  been  loosed.' 

'  Look  here,  Sir  Murray  Gernon,'  ex- 
claimed Brace,  now  thoroughly  roused,  '  I  am 
a  frank,  plain-spoken  sailor.  The  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  is  no  school  for  polish  and  eti- 
quette ;  but  I  tell  you  this  to  your  teeth,  that 
you  know  that  what  you  have  said  to  me  this 
day  is  a  base,  calumnious  tissue  of  cruelty, 
such  as  no  gentleman  should  have  uttered. 
Nay,  it  is  my  turn  now ;  I  listened  to  you  in 
silence,  you  shall  hear  me.  You  know  my 
father  to  be  an  honourable  man ;  you  know, 
too,  that  my  love  for  your  child  has  been  the 
result  of  no  plotting  and  planning,  but  of  cir- 
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cumstances  alone.  You  know  how  accident 
has  thrown  us  together,  and  before  Heaven  I 
vow  that  man  never  loved  woman  with  a  purer 
— a  holier  love.  I  say  it  now  before  you, 
without  shame,  without  fear,  for  I  am  proud 
of  it — proud,  too,  of  knowing  that  my  love  is 
returned.  Do  you,  with  all  your  pride, 
imagine  that  vouns  hearts  are  to  be  directed 
here  or  there  according  to  your  wish  or 
whim  ?  You  know  better ;  and  that  we  can- 
not govern  ourselves  in  such  matters.  I  leave 
here  for  sea  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  I  tell  you 
what  I  have  told  her;  that  I  bind  her  by  no 
promises,  that  I  ask  nothing,  merely  time — 
time  to  clear  away  these  clouds  that  over- 
shadow our  youth — ' 

'  Have  you  nearly  finished  ?  '  exclaimed 
Sir  Murray,  interrupting  him  ;  and  his  old 
mocking  smile  appeared  upon  his  face. 
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'  Yes,'  said  Brace,  sadly ;  '  I  have  done, 
Sir  Murray.  I  hope  some  clay  that  you  will 
know  me  better.  But  I  tell  you  this  :  that  so 
long  as  life  is  in  me  I'll  never  give  her  up ; 
and,  what  is  more,'  he  added  fiercely,  '  I  know 
she  will  be  true  to  me,  even  without  the  tie  of 
promise  or  troth  ! ' 

c  I  told  you  that  this  was  my  last  arrow, 
and  I  fly  it  reluctantly,'  hissed  Sir  Murray,  as 
he  leaned  towards  the  young  man  ;  '  before  I 
loose  the  string,  I  ask  you  will  you  give  up 
all  pretension  to  the  hand  of  that  child  ?  ' 

'  No  ! '  exclaimed  Brace. 

'  It  is  an  arrow  whose  flight  will  be  sharp 
and  aim  sure,  young  man.  I  warn  you  that 
it  will  quiver  in  your  heart,  and  its  barbs  will 
rankle  there  for  life.  Once  more,  will  you 
give  her  up,  and  come  here  no  more  ? ' 

<  No  !  ' 
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'  Will  you  not  for  your  mother's  sake  ? 
But  there,  I  know  the  baseness  of  your  heart. 
Isa  Gernon,  and  the  prospect  of  Merland 
Castle  and  its  many  acres,  are  not  to  be  given 
up  so  easily.  I  knew  your  answer;  but,  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  I  thought  I  would  give  you, 
as  you  are  young,  one  chance  of  playing  the 
honourable  man.  You  will  not  give  her  up, 
then  ? ' 

'  No — no  !  Are  you  a  demon  ?  Why  do 
you  tempt  me  like  this  ?  '  cried  Brace. 

'  Yes,'  said  Sir  Murray,  leaning  closer  and 
closer  towards  the  young  man,  whose  hot 
words  he  did  not  seem  to  have  heard,  so  drawn 
and  strange  was  his  aspect — cyes,  you  will 
give  her  up,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  I  hate 
her — yes,  bitterly  as  I  hate  you ;  but  I  have 
some  feeling  yet  left  in  me,  and  I  will  not  see 
this  wrong  done.     Look  here  :  your  path  is 
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across  the  sea ;  go,  and  at  once.  Yours  is  an 
honourable  calling;  try  and  root  out  all  the 
base,  and  be  an  honourable  man.  Do  not 
come  near  Merland  again  for  years ;  but  be- 
fore you  go,  write  to  Isa,  and  tell  her  that  you 
give  her  up,  that  all  is  at  an  end,  and.  that  a 
union  is  impossible.  You  have  influence  with 
the  weak  child :  tell  her,  then,  as  your  wish, 
that  she  should  raise  no  objection  to  the  match 
I  propose.'^ 

'  Are  you  mad,  sir  ?  '  exclaimed  Brace. 

'  No,  young  man,'  said  Sir  Murray  ;  '  but 
I  have  suffered  enough  to  make  me  so.  Do 
as  I  tell  you,  since  she  never  can  be  yours, 
for—' 

He  leaned  forward,  laying  one  trembling 
hand  upon  Brace's  shoulder,  his  face  the  while 
drawn  and  distorted,  as  he  whispered,  for  a 
few  moments,  in  the  young  man's  ear. 
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Thev  were  few  words  to  which  Sir  Murray 
Gernon's  lips  gave  utterance  ;  but  they  sent  a 
flash  of  rage  through  Brace  Norton's  heart, 
as,  catching  the  baronet  by  the  throat,  he 
exclaimed  : 

1  How  dare  you  utter  so  base — ' 
He  said  no  more ;  but  his  hands  dropped 
to  his  sides,  as  he  seemed  to  read  in  the 
baronet's  livid  and  distorted  features  the 
truth  of  his  utterance.  For  a  few  moments 
the  young  man  stood  motionless,  a  sob  of 
horror  and  despair  rending  his  breast  as  he 
struggled  for  utterance ;  the  next  minute, 
with  the  same  blind,  groping  pace — the  same 
aspect  of  misery  seen  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore on  his  father's  face — an  aspect  that  might 
have  betokened  the  judgment  for  a  father's 
sin  descending  upon  the  son — Brace  Norton, 
broken-hearted  and  half  stunned,  hurried  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


AGAINST    HOPE. 


T1ATHER— mother  ?  Whom  could  he  fly 
to  for  advice  at  such  a  time  ?  Brace 
Norton  asked  himself.  To  neither.  He 
knew  what  his  father's  counsel  would  be,  and 
that  his  mother,  while  sympathizing,  could 
not  help  him.  Reveal  the  words  spoken  to 
him  by  the  baronet  he  could  not.  After  the 
first  few  hours  of  a^onv — of  bitter  a^onv — 
that  he  had  suffered,  he  would  not  even  revert 
to  them  himself.     He  could  not  but  think 
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that  Sir  Murray  had  felt  what  he  said  to  be 
true;  but,  for  himself,  he  felt  that  it  was 
monstrous.  He  believed  that  his  mother  had 
told  him  all  she  knew,  and  he  was  ready  to 
cast  his  life  upon  the  honour  and  truth  of  his 
father.  There  was  no  failing  of  confidence 
between  them,  and  he  reddened  with  shame 
at  having,  even  for  a  moment,  credited  the 
baronet's  assertion.  Give  up  Isa  ?  No ;  not 
while  he  had  life !  His  course  was  plainly 
enough  marked  out ;  he  could  see  it  now :  it 
was  to  be  his  duty  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
that  had  long  hung  over  Merland  Castle,  and 
he  would  do  it.  Happiness  might  yet  be  the 
result  for  him ;  but  even  if  it  were  not,  there 
was  in  the  eyes  of  many  yet  living  a  stain 
upon  his  father's  fair  fame.  That  stain  he 
would  wipe  away,  even  to  the  convincing  of 
Sir  Murrav  Gernon. 
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He  must,  he  felt,  keep  every  thought  and 
act  from  those  who  were  clear  to  him — the 
subject  was  too  painful  even  to  be  broached  in 
their  hearing.     Where,  then,  should  he  com- 
mence ? — for  his  time  was  but  short  ere  his 
vessel  would  be  refitted,  and  he  must  join. 
The    old    steward,    M'Cray  ?      No  ;    he   had 
found  him   close   and  reserved.     Jane — Mrs 
M'Cray :    the    woman    of   whom    Isa    always 
spoke  so  tenderly — who  had  nursed  her  from 
a  child,  and  had  been  Lady  Gernon's   con- 
fidential maid?   She  could  help  him,  perhaps; 
but    would    she  ?      He    could    try,    without 
waiting  for  Isa. 

Brace  Norton  pondered  long  as  he  strove 
to  contrive  a  plan  for  seeing  Jane,  but  only  to 
decide  at  last  that  he  must  write. 

He  wrote  a  long,  earnest  appeal,  such  as 
he  felt  he  could  write  in  safety  to  so  staunch  a 
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friend  of  Isa's.  He  told,  in  frank,  earnest 
terms,  of  his  love,  of  his  sorrow  for  the  dense 
cloud  that  existed  between  the  two  houses, 
and  of  his  determination  to  pierce  it.  His 
letter  breathed  throughout  his  firm  faith  in 
his  father's  honour — words  which,  of  course, 
to  Jane  M'Cray,  would  convey  the  young 
man's  faith  in  her  mistress,  though  her  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  Brace  concluded  by 
imploring  Jane  to  tell  him  all  she  knew, 
keeping  back  nothing  that  might  aid  him  in 
his  endeavours  to  find  a  clue  that  should 
bring  to  light  the  causes  of  the  sorrows  that 
had  so  long  overshadowed  the  houses  of  Ger- 
non  and  isorton. 

He  sent  his  letter,  and  waited  one — two — 
three  days ;  on  each  of  which  he  had  the 
misery  of  seeing  Isa  at  a  distance  riding  out, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Maudlaine. 
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On  the  fourth  day,  though,  an  answer 
came,  written  in  very  guarded  language,  but 
all  the  same,  whispering  of  pity  and  a  plainly- 
expressed  hope  that  for  Isa's  sake  Mi- 
Brace  Norton  might  be  successful  in  his 
quest ;  but  help,  Mrs  M'Cray  said,  she  could 
give  him  none — she  had  nothing  she  could  tell 
more  than  was  known  already  by  Mrs  Norton. 
Simple  facts,  these  ;  and  with  one  exception — 
that  of  Jane's  suspicions — Brace  was  already 
well-informed,  every  word  being  treasured 
deeply  in  his  heart. 

Brace  Norton's  brow  knit  as  he  thought 
over  again  and  again  the  narrative  of  his 
mother.  If  his  father  would  but  take  counsel 
with  him,  and  they  together  tried  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  he  felt  that  all  would  be 
well ;  but  he  dared  not  broach  the  subject  in 
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his  presence,  and  once  more  he  turned  to 
himself  for  aid. 

There  was  the  disappearance  of  that  cross  : 
what  could  have  become  of  that  ?  The  answer 
was  plain  enough — his  parents'  and  his  own 
suspicions  must  be  correct :  Gurdon,  the  old 
butler,  must  have  stolen  it.  Sir  Murray  had 
accused  him  of  it ;  and  if  proper  search  had 
been  made,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
found.  Twenty  years  transportation  he  was  to 
suffer,  and  that  period  must  be  up  now  some 
time ;  was  it  possible  that,  upon  a  promise 
being  given  him  that  no  further  prosecution 
should  follow,  and  a  bribe  were  supplied,  he 
would  afford  such  information  as  should  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  what  had  become  of 
the  cross  ? 

No  doubt  he  would — if  alive  ! 

Brace  determined  to  try  and  trace  Gurdon 
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— to  see  if  he  had  returned  to  this  country  ; 
and,  leaving  home,  he  sought  out  the  proper 
official  place  at  which  to  apply,  and  learned 
that  John  Gurdon  had  completed  his  term  of 
servitude,  and  had  then  been  set  at  liberty. 
That  was  all.  He  had  been  set  at  liberty 
twelve  thousand  miles  from  England  ;  nothing 
further  was  known. 

'  I  shall  meet  him,  perhaps,  during  my 
cruises/  muttered  Brace,  bitterly  ;  and  he  re- 
turned home  utterly  disheartened. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Lady  Gernon.  What  had 
become  of  her?  Elopement  was  out  of  the 
question.  Had  she,  moved  thereto  by  Sir 
Murray's  harsh  treatment  and  cruel  suspicions, 
fled,  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  somewhere  at 
peace  ?  If  so,  without  doubt,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  she  must  have  been  heard  of. 
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That  supposition  was  not  likely,  and  he  dis- 
missed it,  to  give  place  to  a  dread  fear  that, 
sick  of  life,  she  might  have  sought  rest  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  divine  canon.  But 
Brace  could  not  harbour  that  thought.  Lady 
Gernon  had  always  been  painted  to  him  as 
too  pure-minded,  patient,  and  suffering  a 
woman  to  fly  to  such  a  refuge  ;  she  was  rather 
one  to  suffer  and  pray  for  strength  to  bear  it. 

'  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Brace  ?  '  said 
Mrs  Norton,  tenderly,  as,  entering  his  room, 
she  found  him  brooding  over  a  new  suspicion 
that  had  entered  his  mind. 

He  started  as  she  spoke  to  him,  and  tried 
to  drive  away  his  thoughts,  and  to  speak  to 
her  cheerfully;  but  the  same  dire  suspicion 
came  again  and  again,  and  at  last,  as  she  urged 
him  to  speak — to  confide  in  her — he  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper  : 
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'  Mother,  I  was  wondering  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  Lady  Gernon  was  murdered  ! ' 

Mrs  Norton  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the 
visit  of  Jane  M'Cray,  and  the  disclosures  she 
had  made — every  word  of  which,  in  spite  of 
the  great  lapse  of  time,  now  seemed  to  occur 
to  her  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
but  a  few  hours  since. 

'  Hush,  Brace  ! '  she  whispered,  her  face 
assuming  an  aspect  of  horror.  '  The  idea  is 
too  dreadful.    Think,  too,  of  what  it  embraces.' 

'Yes — yes,  I  know,'  he  exclaimed,  im- 
petuously ;  '  but,  mother,  this  must  be  cleared 
up.  I  will  have  all  brought  to  light.  I  should 
have  said  nothing  but  for  your  questions, 
rather  choosing  to  pursue  my  own  course.' 

'But  think,  Brace — think  of  Isa.  Sup- 
pose such  a  revelation  as  you  seek  to  make, 
how  then  ? — consider  how  it  would  affect  her. 
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My  son,  had  you  not  better  suffer  than  bring 
such  a  charge  against  her  father  ? ' 

'  Her  father — Sir  Murray  Gernon  ?  I  never 
suspected  him  of  so  foul  a  crime.  Mother, 
you  have  something  you  keep  back  from  me. 
You  have  suspected  him  of  this,  then,  perhaps 
years  ago.' 

Mrs  Xorton  said  nothing,  but  her  agitated 
countenance  spoke  volumes ;  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  Brace  exclaimed,  bitterly : 

'  Oh  !  mother — mother.  Is  there  an  evil 
fate  hanging  over  us  ?  Everything  seems  to 
militate  against  my  prospects  of  happiness. 
If  I  had  never  seen  her — if  I  had  never  seen 
her  ! '  he  groaned. 

'  Brace,  my  son,  be  a  man  !  '  exclaimed 
Mrs  Xorton,  her  eyes  the  while  swimming 
with  tears.  '  You  are  young  yet,  and  women's 
hearts  are  not  so  frail  as  novelists  would  paint 
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them.  Wait  on  and  hope.  Live  in  the 
happy  thought  that  Isa  loves  you  ;  and,  if  she 
be  her  mother's  child,  no  threat,  no  persuasion 
will  tempt  her  to  give  her  hand  without  her 
heart.  You  are  young,  very  young  yet,  and 
time  may  prove  all — may  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  the  past.  I  did  suspect  him.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  hold  my  words  secret  as  the 
grave,  and  that  you  will  make  no  use  of  them, 
for  Isa's  sake,  and  I  will  tell  you.' 

'  Mother,'  said  Brace,  bitterly,  1 1  would 
cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than  speak  a 
word  that  would  injure  any  one  belonging  to 
her.  Say  what  you  will,  you  cannot  alter 
what  I  see  already.  It  is  all  plain  enough. 
My  hands  are  chained,  and  I  must,  as  you  say, 
live  on  and  hope.' 

'  Yes/  he  said,  after  Mrs  Norton  had  told 
him  of  Jane's  visit,   'it  is  possible  that  all 
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may  have  been  her  hallucinations ;  and  it  is  as 
possible  that — there — no,  it  is  impossible,  and 
I  will  not  harbour  the  thought.  Mother  dear, 
you  must  teach  me  your  old  resignation,  that 
I  may  wait  patiently  for  the  good  time  when 
all  shall  be  made  plain ;  for  I  will  wait,  you 
helping,  though  ' — he  said,  with  a  sad  and 
mournful  smile — c  that  time  may  not  be  on 
this  side  of  the  grave  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A    VISITOR    TO    HIS    LORDSHIP. 

T  ORD  GEORGE  MAUDLAINE  had  been 
making  rather  a  long  stay  at  Merland ; 
but  things  were,  he  told  himself,  going  on 
verv  satisfactorily.  Brace  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  off,  and  in  a  few  days  would  be  at  sea. 
Sir  Murray  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
favoured  more  strongly  than  ever  the  matri- 
monial projects  of  his  lordship,  telling  him, 
with  a  grim  smile,  that  he  need  fear  no  rival 
now.     In  fact,  at  times,  his  lordship  thought 
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him  almost  too  eager,  and  tried  to  make  out 
whether,  by  any  means,  he  was  going  to  be 
what  he  called  'taken in.'  He  was  lying  one 
morning  about  nine  o'clock,  indolently  going 
over  the  matter  in  his  not  very  logical  mind. 
He  had  had  a  cup  of  coffee  brought  him  by 
his  valet,  and  had  added  to  the  dense  odour 
he  had  already  imparted  to  the  pale  blue  satin 
hangings  of  his  bed,  by  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
spilling  the  ash  about  the  delicate  linen  in 
which  he  lay. 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  his  lordship,  yawning, 
and  going  over  the  matter  for  the  twentieth 
time.  'I  don't  think  I  can  get  anything 
more  out  of  it.  I  can't  see  how  it  can  prove 
a  "  sell."  She's  very  pretty  and  lady-like,  and 
well-bred,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't 
much  care  for  me,  but  then,  that  don't  matter. 
The  Castle,  and  every  penny  the  old  man  has, 
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comes  to  her  at  his  death,  and  he  comes  down 
handsome  as  to  marriage  settlements.  Why, 
there  can't  be  anything  wrong,  though  the 
more  she  hangs  away,  the  more  he  pushes  the 
matter  forward.  I'd  run  back  in  a  moment 
if  I  thought  I  was  being  "  done  " ;  but,  then, 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  be ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
my  own  seeking  at  first.  It's  all  right,  and  in 
a  few  months  I  shall  be  able  to  shake  myself 
clear  of  those  precious  Hebrews.  Come  in  ! 
Well,  Willis?' 

'  Gentleman  wishes  to  see  your  lordship 
on  important  business.' 

'  Must  be  some  one  wants  his  little  bill/ 
thought  his  lordship.  '  Tell  him  I'm  particu- 
larly engaged,'  he  said,  aloud.  '  What  the 
deuce  does  he  mean  by  coming  at  such  an 
hour  as  this  ?     Know  who  it  is  ?  * 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  the  valet,  meaningly, 
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for  as  his  own  salary  was  regularly  paid,  and 
his  perquisites  were  many,  he  had  a  very  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  duns.  '  Think  it's  Mr 
Braharn,  my  lord.' 

'  What  ? '  exclaimed  his  lordship,  com- 
pletely thrown  off  his  equanimity,  for  he  had 
judged  the  visitor  to  be  one  of  the  tradesmen 
of  the  little  town — one  of  the  unfortunates 
whom  he  had  favoured  with  his  orders.  'You 
don't  mean  to  say — ' 

'  Come  down  to  Marshton  last  night,  m' 
lord,  and  driven  over  this  morning.' 

'  Has — has  any  one — has  Sir  Murray  seen 
him,  do  you  think  ? ' 

'  Can't  say,  m'  lord,  but  he  drove  up  to 
the  grand  entrance  quite  cheeky,  in  as 
wretched  an  old  gig  as  ever  your  lordship  see 
— saw,'  added  the  valet,  correcting  himself. 

'You'd   better   show    him    up,'  said   his 
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lordship,  with  a  blank  look  of  misery  in  his 
face,  as  he  first  threw  off,  and  then  re- 
placed, his  silken  night-cap.  '  Say  I'm  ill, 
Willis.' 

'  Yes,  m'  lord,'  said  the  valet,  and  he  went 
out  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  '  I  heered 
him  say  as  he'd  hold  the  string,  that  day  he 
went  away  from  us  in  town,  and  it  strikes  me 
as  he's  come  to  pull  it  now.  Step  this  way, 
sir,  if  you  please,'  he  continued,  entering  the 
breakfast-room,  where  he  found  Mr  Braham 
making  himself  perfectly  at  home  with  some 
coffee  and  '  devilled  '  chicken,  breakfast  being 
a  meal  that  strangers  at  the  Castle  took  at 
their  pleasure.  The  meal  was  prepared,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  breakfast-room  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  ready  for  those  who  liked  to 
partake  thereof.  Hence,  Mr  Braham,  being 
hungry  from  his  early  ride,  judged  himself  to 
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be  one  who  would  like  to  partake,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

'  I'll  have  another  cup  of  coffee  first,  my 
man/  he  said,  coolly.    '  Lordship  quite  well  ? ' 

1  Well,  no,  sir/  said  the  valet ;  '  but  if 
you'll  step  up,  he'll  see  you  in  his  bed-room.' 

And,  for  his  own  sake,  having  his  lord's 
future  somewhat  at  heart,  the  servant  could 
not  refrain  from  displaying  his  eagerness  to 
get  the  inopportune  visitor  away  from  the 
breakfast-room,  lest  Sir  Murray  or  some  guest 
should  encounter  him. 

c  It's  all  right,  my  man — never  mind  me. 
I'm  hungry,  and  if  Sir  Murray  Gernon  does 
come,  I'm  only  his  lordship's  confidential  man 
of  business,  dyer  see  ?  ' 

The  valet  nodded,  and  stood  staring  while 
the  early  visitor  displayed  his  vigorous  ap- 
petite. 
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'  That  the  young  lady  I  met  in  the  hall  ? ' 
said  Mr  B  rah  am,  coolly. 

'  Young  lady,  sir  ?  '  said  the  valet,  in- 
quiringly. 

'  Now,  look  here,  my  fine  fellow,'  said  the 
money-lender  :  '  take  my  advice.  Keep  friends 
with  me,  and,  I  think,  it  will  be  better  for 
you  in  the  long  run.  I  might  find  it  necessary 
to  write  and  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  I 
should  expect  satisfactory  answers.  I  dare 
say  you  have  a  pencil — haven't  you?  ' 

The  valet  nodded,  while  the  visitor  busied 
himself  with  his  pocket-book. 

'  Look  here,  then  !  here's  a  scrap  of  paper 
for  you  to  make  memorandums  on,  ready  to 
tell  me  anything  I  want,  specially  keeping  in 
mind  any  movements  his  lordship  may  make. 
You  see,  he's  forgetful,  and  don't  write  to  me, 
and  a  long  journey  like  this,  to  find  him  gone, 
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would  be  rather  a  nuisance,  do  you  see  ?  Ah  ! 
I  see  you  understand ;  and,  I  dare  say,  when 
you've  fairly  worn  out  that  piece  of  paper,  I 
can  find  you  another.' 

Now,  as  the  said  piece  of  paper  was  a  five- 
pound  note,  Mr  Willis,  his  lordship's  valet, 
had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  promising  to  make 
the  necessary  memoranda.  It  was  strange, 
too,  how  very  much  Mr  Braham  appeared  to 
change  in  his  sight.  It  would  be  a  queer 
thing,  thought  the  valet,  if  his  lordship's  con- 
fidential man  of  business  couldn't  have  a  bit 
of  breakfast  after  his  journey ;  so,  requesting 
the  visitor  to  ring  when  he  was  ready  to  go  up 
to  his  lordship's  room,  he  prepared  to  leave. 

'  No,  don't  go,  my  man,'  said  Braham, 
'  I've  just  done.  That  was  the  young  lady,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir;  that's  her,'  said  Willis. 
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'  Ah  !  Nice  girl.  Thanks— yes,  you  may 
open  a  bottle  of  claret.  Pine  place  this,  my 
man.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  stick  to  his 
lordship.  Money  is  tight  in  the  city,  some- 
times— eh?  Ha — ha — ha!  We  know — eh? 
But  it  will  all  come  right ;  and  if  I  were  you, 
I  should  go  in  for  the  butlership.  It  '11 
come  to  that  by-and-by,  I  dare  say.' 

Mr  Braham  condescended  to  wink  at  the 
servant,  and  the  valet  made  bold  to  wink 
in  reply ;  and,  at  last  rising,  Mr  Braham  was 
ushered  into  Lord  Maudlaine's  room. 

c  De  do,  Mr  Braham  ? '  said  his  lordship, 
languidly ;  and  then,  as  the  door  closed  on 
the  valet :  '  Con-found  you !  what  the  deuce 
brought  you  here  ?  ' 

'  Customary  conveyance,  my  lord,'  said 
the  Jew,  coolly. 

'  But   what    could   induce   you   to   come 
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down  here  and  spoil  all  ? '  exclaimed  the 
Viscount. 

'  Your  honourable  lordship's  extreme  want 
of  punctuality/  said  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

'  Punctuality  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? '  said 
his  lordship,  fiercely. 

'  Nothing — nothing/  said  the  Jew,  noncha- 
lantly, as  he  lolled  back  in  his  chair,  after 
helping  himself  to  one  of  the  cigars  on  the 
table,  and  preparing  to  smoke.  '  I  see  from 
your  lordship's  freedom  of  conversation,  that 
you  possess  the  happy  independent  spirit 
given  by  money.  I  see  you  are  quite  pre- 
pared.' 

'  Prepared — prepared  for  what  ?  '  gasped 
the  recumbent  debtor. 

'  Oh  !  only  to  meet  my  demands  !  I  did 
wait  a  week;  but  as  I  did  not  hear  from 
you,  I  was  obliged  to  come  and  remind  you.' 

VOL.   III.  10 
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'Remind  me  of  what?'  exclaimed  the 
Viscount. 

'  Oh  !  only  that  time's  up  ! ' 

Lord  Maudlaine  sank  back  upon  his  pil- 
low, half  stupefied. 

'  Impossible/  he  pondered :  he  had  made 
no  memorandum — he  never  did  of  these  dis- 
agreeable transactions ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  six  months  could  have  elapsed,  and  he 
said  so. 

c  Six  months,  my  lord  ?  Why,  what  put 
it  into  your  head  that  the  paper  had  six 
months  to  run  ?  ' 

'  Why,  1  asked  you  to  make  it  six  months, 
and  you  said  you  would  try.' 

'  Well,  I  did  try,  my  dear  lord.  But  you 
astonish  me  !  Did  you  not  read  the  bills 
over,  when  you  put  your  name  to  them  ?  ' 

c  Confound  you  !  you  know  I  did  not ! ' 
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cried  the  Viscount,  angrily.  '  They  were  only 
for  three  months,  then  ?  ' 

'  That's  all,  my  lord.  But  there — what 
does  it  matter?  Give  me  a  cheque  for  the 
amount,  and  have  done  with  it.  There  will 
be  so  much  weight  off  your  mind.' 

Lord  Maudlaine  grinned  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  how  gladly  he  would  have  liked 
to  wring  his  tormentor's  neck,  but  he  crushed 
down  his  wrath. 

'  Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?     I  can't  pay.' 

'  Very  sorry,  my  lord — but  you  know  the 
result,  without  Sir  Murray  Gernon  would — ' 

'  Hang  you,  be  quiet ! '  exclaimed  the 
other,  fiercely.  '  He  knows  that  I  am  poor ; 
but  would  you  upset  all,  now  that  matters 
have  gone  so  far?     You  must  renew  again.' 

'  But  the  cost  to  your  lordship  will  be 
ruinous,'  expostulated  the  Jew. 
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'  What  do  you  care  for  that  ?  Look  here, 
Braham :  all  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible — 
I  only  want  time.  If  you  clap  me  in  a 
sponging-house  now,  you  will  not  get  a  penny, 
for  Sir  Murray's  pride  would  never  get  over 
it.  I  could  never  show  myself  here  again. 
You  must  renew.' 

'  Can't,'  said  Braham,  shaking  his  head — 
'can't,  indeed.  Money  is  more  and  more 
valuable  every  day.' 

'  So  is  time  to  me,'  said  his  lordship, 
grimly.  '  Now,  look  here,  Braham  :  is  such  a 
chance  as  this  to  be  played  with  ?  ' 

'  Thousand  pities  to  lose  it.' 

'  Thousand  pities — yes  ! '  exclaimed  the 
Viscount,  excitedly.  '  Yes,  I'd  give  a  thousand 
pounds  sooner  than  be  thrown  off  now.' 

1  Well,'  said  the  Jew,  ' 1  don't  want  to  be 
hard.     On  those  terms  —  terms,   mind,  that 
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you  offer  yourself — I'll  renew  for  another 
three  months  ;  but  mind  this  :  I'll  have  the 
money  to  the  day,  or  you  know  the  con- 
sequences. If  the  money  is  not  paid,  you 
will  be  taken,  even  if  it  is  at  the  church 
door/ 

'  Terms  ! — what  terms  ?  '  stammered  the . 
Viscount.     '  I  offered  no  terms.' 

'  Your  lordship  said  that  you  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  for  three  months'  reprieve,' 
said  his  visitor,  coolly. 

'  Pooh  !  absurd  !  You  are  mad,'  said  the 
Viscount. 

'  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,'  said  Braham,  rising. 
'  I  understood  you  to  say  so.  As  your  lord- 
ship pleases.' 

'  Sit  down  there,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Braham.     What  are  you  thinking  about  ? ' 

'  Nothing — nothing,   my  lord ;    but  pray 
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excuse  me.  Time  is  nothing  to  you;  it  is 
everything  to  me.' 

'  By  George  !  what  a  position/  muttered 
the  unhappy  Viscount.  '  There,  look  here : 
you'd  let  me  off  for  another  three  months,  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  last — eh  ?  ' 

The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
shook  his  head.  His  hand  was  already  upon 
the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  had  passed  out, 
when,  half  mad  with  the  prospect  before  him, 
the  Viscount  shrieked  : 

'  Braham  !  Here  !  Stop  !  I  agree  ; '  and 
the  Jew  slowly  re-entered  the  room. 

'  No,  my  lord,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
not,'  he  said.  '  You  are  already  too  deeply  in 
debt.  My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to 
make  such  terms.' 

'  I  can't  stand  it — that  cant,  Braham,'  said 
the  Viscount,  hoarsely.     '  You  have  the  paper 
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and  stamps  in  your  pocket — there  are  pens 
and  ink  ;  draw  them  up,  and  let  me  sign  the 
bills,  and  let's  have  an  end  to  it.  I'm  not 
very  clever,  but  it  is  plain  enough  to  me  how 
you  pull  the  string,  for  you  have  me  fast 
enough.  Make  much  of  it,  though,  for  I 
would  not  consent  but  that  you  have  me  in  a 
corner.' 

'  Now,  don't  be  hard/  grinned  Braharn,  as, 
without  a  minute's  loss  of  time,  he  drew  out 
the  requisite  slips  of  paper,  and  held  them, 
when  ready,  for  the  Viscount  to  skii.  '  Look 
at  the  risk  I  run,'  he  added,  as  he  took  a  fresh 
dip  of  ink,  and  held  the  pen  to  his  lordship, 
placing  the  writing-table  by  the  bedside, 
ready  to  his  hand. 

'Take  them,  and  make  much  of  them. 
You  came  down  meaning  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain out  of  me,  and  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ? ' 
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'  Quite — thanks,  my  lord/  laughed  the 
Jew,  as  he  placed  the  bills  in  his  pocket-book. 
6  Never  mind,  my  lord ;  you  will  settle  down 
soon,  and  cease  kite-flying;  but  mind  this: 
three  months  only,  and  then — no  mercy  ! ' 

'  Good  morning,'  said  the  Viscount,  shortly; 
and  unwilling  to  display  his  rage,  he  turned 
round  in  bed,  and  dragged  the  clothes  over 
his  shoulders. 

c  Good  morning,  my  lord,'  said  the  Jew, 
with  a  grin  of  triumph ;  but  the  hour  of 
success  had  not  yet  arrived  for  either  :  incu- 
bation was  proceeding  apparently  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  but  until  Isa  Gernon's 
hand  was  his,  Lord  Maudlaine's  prospect  of 
getting  out  of  debt  was  small  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


A    NTGHT  S    ADVENTURE. 


1  QURELY  my  heart  would  have  told  mey 
and  the  nature  within  me  have  revolted 
from  such  a  sense  of  passionate  love,  had  his 
cruel,  his  base  words  been  true,'  said  Brace 
Norton,  as  he  stood  one  evening  by  Merland 
Park  palings,  watching  the  lights  fade  one  by 
one  at  the  Castle  ;  for  the  hour  was  late,  and, 
reckless  and  wretched,  the  young  man  had 
strolled  down  from  the  Hall,  to  have  his 
evening  cis;ar,  as  he  had  told  his  anxious-eyed 
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mother,  but  really  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
the  casket  which  contained  his  treasure. 

'  I  cannot  give  her  up,  mother,'  he  had 
said  to  her,  sadly.  '  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell 
you  how  dearly  I  love  her,  and  shall  continue 
to  love  her,  even  while  all  hope  is  at  an  end 
for  me.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  We  do  not 
make  ourselves.  They  talk  of  schooling,  or 
ruling,  one's  heart,  but  what  poor  idiot  could 
first  have  said  that !  He  must  have  been 
heartless  himself,  and  never  have  known  what 
it  is  to  love.' 

And  what  could  Mrs  Norton  say?  She 
could  but  recall  the  past,  and  the  long  bitter 
years  she  herself  had  had  before  she  enjoyed 
the  fruition  of  her  love.  She  lamented,  grieved 
for  the  unfortunate  attachment,  but  her  heart 
yearned  towards  the  sweet  girl.  All  the  old 
affection  of  her  nature  which  she  had  felt  for 
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the  mother  was  now  given  freely  to  the 
child.  But  she  had  never  been  made  the 
receptacle  of  her  son's  full  confidence ;  there 
was  one  thing,  one  bitter  sentence  whispered 
— nay,  hissed  in  his  ear,  by  Sir  Murray  Ger- 
non,  that  the  young  man  never  again  suffered 
to  pass  his  lips,  as,  after  long  battling  with 
self,  he  felt  convinced  it  was  untrue. 

And  now  he  leaned  lingeringly  upon  those 
park  railings,  watching  the  light,  far  distant 
as  it  was,  that  he  believed  to  be  that  which 
shone  from  Isa's  chamber,  till  at  last  it  was 
extinct,  and  it  was  like  the  crushing  out  of 
hope  from  his  aching  breast.  For  what  was 
his  fate  ?  The  next  day  must  see  him  far 
away  from  Merland,  leaving  one  whom  he 
knew  to  love  him,  at  the  mercy  of  father  and 
favoured  suitor.  True,  there  was  the  frequent 
sense  of  her  sweet  kiss,  the  dear  confession  of 
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the  love  of  her  pure  young  heart,  yet  upon  his 
lip ;  but  what  would  they  say  to  her — how 
would  they  impress  her  with  the  impossibility 
of  a  union  ?  With  no  friend  and  adviser  but 
that  true-hearted  Jane  M'Cray,  what  could  the 
poor  girl  do  ? 

Brace  Norton  sighed — a  sigh  that  was 
almost  a  groan,  as  he  felt  what  must  be  the 
end ;  and  recalling  the  past — the  old  story 
told  him  by  his  mother — he  seemed  to  see 
such  another  wedding  scene  as  Merland 
church  had  once  before  witnessed.  But  no ; 
he  thought  he  would  be  far  away,  chained  by 
duty  to  his  vessel ;  and  he  should  return 
at  last,  a  broken-hearted,  aimless  man.  He 
would  not  blame  her,  for  she  would,  he  knew, 
be  forced  into  it,  and   there  was  no  help — 


none  ! 


An  hour   must  have  passed  away  as  he 
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stood  there  that  dark  night,  thinking  of  his 
journey  on  the  morrow,  and  of  his  utter  distaste 
now  for  the  sea  life  he  had  loved   so   well. 
Promotion,  the  hope  of  commanding  his  own 
vessel,  all  the   ambition    of  his    nature,   had 
given  place  to  the  passionate  love  which  per- 
vaded his  soul ;   and  at  last,  after  an  intense, 
longing  gaze  at  the  dark  mass   of  buildings 
seen  against  the  skv  in  front,  he  was  about  to 
turn  and  leave  the  shadow  of  the  clump  of 
trees    that    overhung    the   palings    where   he 
stood,  when  he  started,  and  his  heart  began  to 
beat  heavily,  he  knew  not  why,  at  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  a  heavy  step  coming  down 
the  lane.     For  this  was  but  a  by-way,  and  no 
one  but  a  keeper,  or  a  late-returning  servant 
from  the  village,  would  be  likely  to  take  that 
path  so  late  at  night. 

'I  had  better  not  be  seen,'  thought  Brace, 
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and  his  face  flushed  with  annoyance  at  having 
to  play  such  a  hiding  role,  as  he  drew  farther 
back  into  the  shade. 

The  step  came  nearer,  and  then  suddenly 
grew  indistinct,  as  the  new-comer  stepped  on 
to  the  turf  at  the  lane  side ;  but  there  was 
a  faint  rustling  amongst  the  fallen  leaves, 
which  told  of  whoever  it  was  coming  nearer 
and  nearer. 

'  One  of  the  servants,'  muttered  Brace ; 
and  then  as  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the 
morrow- — 'could  I  not  prolong  my  stay? 
could  I  not  get  increased  leave  of  absence  ? 
To  torture  myself  more  bitterly,'  he  muttered 
the  next  instant  fiercely  ;  and  then  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  present  by  the  footsteps 
becoming  more  audible,  and  at  last  stopping- 
close  by  where  he  stood. 

Brace  Norton  remained  motionless,  as  from 
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the  shade  he  could  indistinctly  make  out  the 
figure  of  a  heavy-looking,  muscular  man,  in 
rough  clothes,  pressing  forward,  as  it  were, 
and  gazing  right  in  his  face. 

'Discovered  watching  here,'  he  thought, 
bitterly,  '  and  all  to  be  conveyed  to  the  baronet 
and  my  lord,  as  a  means  of  disparagement,  in 
her  hearing.  Shall  I  bribe  the  scoundrel  to 
be  silent  ?  No/  he  thought,  '  I  will  not.  Let 
him  bear  his  pitiful  news ;  and,  if  it  comes  to 
her  ears  that  I  was  watching,  like  a  thief  at 
midnight,  she  will  know  why.  Her  poor  heart 
will  interpret  my  feelings,  and  give  one  beat 
for  me.' 

Brace  Norton's  thoughts,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  of  a  romantic  tendency,  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  excusable  at  such  a  time  ;  and, 
nerving  himself,  he  stood  perfectly  motionless, 
waiting  for  the  man,  whoever  he  was,  to  speak. 
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But  it  was  dark ;  and,  had  it  been  possi- 
ble, Brace  Norton,  as  he  stood  there,  for  some 
few  minutes,  with  the  new-comer  apparently 
gazing  full  in  his  face,  would  have  seen  that 
the  man's  gaze  was  vacant  and  strange,  and 
that  his  eyes  failed  to  pierce  the  gloom  around. 

'  At  last ! ' 

Those  two  words  seemed  to  be  breathed, 
as  it  were,  close  to  Brace  Norton's  ear,  as, 
almost  brushing  him,  the  figure  came  close  to 
where  he  stood,  listened,  apparently,  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  drawing  himself  up, 
climbed  the  low  oak  palings,  and  began  to 
thread  his  way  amongst  the  trees. 

'  At  last ! '  What  did  that  mean  ?  Who 
was  this  ?  No  servant  or  keeper,  evidently. 
Was  he  poacher  ?  He  had  no  gun,  and  he 
was  alone,  which  fact  also  militated  against 
his  being  burglar. 
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There  is  no  concealing  the  fact :  Brace 
Norton  was  glad  of  the  excuse  for  getting 
once — even  but  for  a  few  minutes — close  to 
the  house,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  if  only  her 
window ;  and,  telling  himself  that  this  noc- 
turnal visitor  could  mean  no  good  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle,  he,  too,  softly 
climbed  the  palings,  and  tried  to  follow  the 
figure. 

If  he  could  only  have  some  opportunity 
given  him  of  showing  his  zeal — of  rescuing 
somebody  from  danger  !  Or  could  it  be — was 
this  to  be — an  endeavour  to  carry  off  Isa  ? 
His  heart  beat  swiftly,  and  his  breath  came 
thick  and  fast  for  a  few  seconds,  till  his  better 
sense  prevailed,  and  he  smiled  at  the  silly  ro- 
mance that,  he  told  himself,  he  had  allowed  to 
obtain  entrance  to  his  breast. 

But,  meanwhile,  he  had  pressed  cautiously 
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on,  peering  anxiously  before  him,  and  trying 
hard  to  make  out  the  direction  the  figure  had 
taken.  In  vain,  though :  the  dark  shadow 
had  passed  amongst  the  trees,  and  was  gone. 
He  tried  in  different  directions,  but  with  only 
one  result — ill-success  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  as 
he  stood  upon  the  grass,  listening  eagerly, 
he  felt  disposed  to  place  all  to  imagination. 
He  knew,  though,  that  it  was  not ;  and  deter- 
mining to  go  nearer  to  the  house,  he  drew 
forth  his  watch,  and  tried  to  make  out  the  hour. 

That,  however,  was  impossible ;  so,  opening 
it,  he  passed  his  fingers  over  the  hands,  to 
find  that  it  was  after  one. 

Would  they  be  sitting  up  for  him  at  home  ? 
He  could  not  help  it.  This  was  his  last 
night,  it  might  be,  for  years — as  he  should 
try,  on  a  certain  event  happening,  to  avoid 
the  place — perhaps  for  ever. 
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Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  If  the 
man  he  had  seen  was  some  wrong-doer,  and 
sought  the  house,  he  must,  he  knew,  cross  the 
bridge ;  for  Brace  had  from  a  distance  often 
studied  the  configuration  of  the  grounds,  and 
knew  that  from  the  side  where  he  stood  the 
bridge  road  was  the  only  way  up  to  the 
mansion. 

Young  and  active  then,  he  started  ofT  over 
the  short  crisp  turf  at  a  sharp  run,  purposely 
making  a  slight  circuit,  and  arrived  cautiously 
at  length  by  the  bridge  end,  to  find  that  he 
was  too  late  to  see  the  figure  pass,  for  he  was 
already  on  the  bridge,  his  step  sounding 
hollowly  upon  the  old  worn  planks. 

What  could  it  mean — at  that  hour,  too  ? 
Brace  Norton  hesitated  no  longer;  the  thoughts 
of  risk,  and  of  being  better  on  his  way  home- 
ward,   were    dismissed,    and    using    all    the 
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caution  he  could,  he  tried  to  follow  the  man. 

But  in  vain  •  the  darkness  prevented 
him  from  even  catching  another  glimpse ; 
but  that  he  was  in  the  right  track  he  knew, 
by  coming  suddenly  upon  a  pair  of  boots  upon 
the  ffrass,  against  one  of  which  he  kicked. 

This  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  some  one  who  well  knew  the  grounds, 
or  he  would  not  have  trusted  to  the  finding 
ao;ain  of  his  boots  in  the  darkness.  But 
what  could  it  mean  ?  Was  there  some  ne- 
farious design  afloat  ? — a  robbery,  for  instance 
— and  was  this  man  in  league  with  more  in 
the  house  ? 

These,  and  many  such  questions,  troubled 
Brace  Norton,  as,  momentarily  growing  more 
and  more  excited,  he  strode  on,  avoiding 
flower-bed  and  rustic  vase,  cautiously  leaping 
gravel  paths  ;  and,  at  last,  after  passing  along 
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two  sides  of  the  great  square  mansion, 
standing  thoughtful  and  discomfited. 

On  the  side  where  he  stood,  there  was  on 
his  left  the  old  moat — the  moat  which,  in  the 
front,  had  been  expanded  into  the  lake, 
advantage  having  been  taken  of  a  low-lying 
tract  of  land  by  the  baronet,  to  have  it  flooded. 
The  water,  then,  except  on  one  side,  shut  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  a  wTall  enclosed  them  on 
the  other ;  and,  unless  some  door  happened  to 
be  open — which  was  unlikely  at  such  an  hour 
— the  stranger  was  either  somewhere  about  the 
grounds,  or  had  returned  by  way  of  the  bridge. 

This  last  idea  Brace  dismissed  at  once, 
and  determining  that  the  stranger  must  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  he  began  to 
retrace  his  steps,  when  his  ear  was  saluted  by 
a  faint  rustle,  as  of  a  body  passing  amongst 
dry  twigs. 
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Cautiously  making  his  way  in  the  re- 
quired direction,  Brace  crept  over  the  grass 
for  perhaps  twenty  yards,  and  then  he  stopped, 
listening  eagerly,  but  only  to  hear  the  loud, 
laboured  beating  of  his  own  heart. 

It  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
simple  desire  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  or  to 
gaze  up  at  some  window  which  he  might 
imagine  was  that  of  Isa  Gernon.  Had  he 
been  asked,  he  would  have  owned  to  a  strange 
feeling  of  attraction,  drawing  him  on  and  on 
to  what  proved  the  most  exciting  adventure  of 
his  life.  He  knew,  though,  that  he  ran  great 
risks,  and  that,  if  seen,  his  visit  was  sure  to  be 
misinterpreted  ;  but  another  minute  had 
hardly  elapsed  ere,  like  his  sire  in  bygone 
days,  he  could  only  yield  to  the  intense  desire 
of  affording  help  where  he  believed  others 
were  in  peril. 
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For  suddenly,  from  a  corner  of  the  house, 
where  a  dense  mass  of  evergreens  made  more 
black  the  shade,  came  a  strange,  low.  grating 
noise — a  sound  that  he  had  never  before 
heard,  but  which  he  attributed  to  the  right 
cause  upon  the  instant  ;  and  then,  going 
down  upon  hands  and  knees,  he  tried  to 
govern  into  regularity  his  laboured,  panting 
breathing,  as  he  crept  cautiously  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  the  sound  had  arisen. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"that's    it    at   last.' 

T)RACE  NORTON'S  heart  told  him  truly  : 
the  noise  was  the  grating  of  a  diamond 
over  glass,  and  it  was  repeated  four  times. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  ere  at  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  came  a  dull,  snapping  noise,  and 
one  faint  tinkle  as  of  falling  glass  upon  the 
ledge  of  a  window. 

He  stopped,  listening  attentively,  for  he 
seemed  by  instinct  to  know  what  would  fol- 
low ;  he  almost  seemed  to  pierce  the  black 
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darkness  ahead,  and  to  see  an  arm  passed 
through  a  cut-out  pane  of  glass — a  fastening 
thrust  back.  Yes,  there  was  the  dull  snap, 
and  now  the  raising  of  the  sash.  No,  it 
could  be  no  sash,  for  there  was  a  dull  creaking 
as  of  the  rusty  hinges  of  an  old  iron  lattice 
casement.  Then  came  a  soft  rustling.  Yes, 
that  was  the  stranger  drawing  himself  up,  and 
passing  through  the  window. 

Would  he  fasten  it  after  him  ? 

Xo;  it  was  evidently  left  open,  and  all 
was  still.  It  must  be  some  one  who  knew 
the  place.  What  should  he  do?  try  and 
alarm  the  house  ?  No ;  he  did  not  fear  one 
man.  There  was  some  mystery  here  ;  and  at 
the  thought  of  that  word  mystery,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  come  with  a  dull  impact  upon  his  heart, 
that  heart  throbbed  and  beat  still  more 
rapidly,    for   a    strange    influence    connected 
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mystery  with  mystery  ;  and  Brace  Norton,  mad 
almost  with  excitement,  followed  to  where 
he  had  heard  the  sound,  felt  in  the  intense 
darkness  for  the  window,  found  it  as  he  had 
expected — open,  and  drawing  himself  up,  he 
leaned  in,  and  listened,  half  feeling  that  it 
was  but  to  receive  a  fierce  blow  upon  the 
head  ;  but,  no  :  all  was  still. 

'  I'll  risk  all,'  muttered  Brace.  '  My  posi- 
tion as  an  officer,  and  my  word  of  honour  that 
I  was  impelled  by  good  motives,  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  me  from  all  blame.' 

The  next  minute  he  was  in  a  small  lobby 
— so  he  judged  it  to  be — and  feeling  gently 
along  the  wall,  he  soon  found  the  open  door, 
and  stood  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  long  stone 
passage — the  passage,  in  fact,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  which  led  from  the  servants'  offices  to 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  house. 
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Should  he  turn  to  right  or  left  ?  All  was 
dark  and  silent ;  but  that  a  robbery  was  in 
progress  he  felt  now  sure.  If,  he  thought,  he 
could  seize  the  burglar  at  his  work,  there  would 
be  some  claim  again  on  Sir  Murray  Gernon's 
generosity ;  but  if  he  tried  now  to  alarm 
the  inmates,  and  the  burglar  took  flight,  there 
was  nothing  but  his  own  word  to  clear  him 
from  what  would  look  to  suspicious  eyes  like 
a  clandestine  entry  to  the  Castle  for  reasons  of 
his  own. 

Brace  wavered  for  a  few  moments  as  he 
stood  there  listening  in  the  black  darkness ; 
but  directly  after  a  strange  impulse  moved  him 
to  proceed;  and  cautiously  feeling  his  way 
along,  he  stood  at  length  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase,  irresolute  as  to  the  next  direc- 
tion he  should  take. 

Eor  a  few  seconds  he  could  hear  nothing 
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but  the  loud  tick  of  a  clock  somewhere  close 
at  hand,  but  directly  after  came  a  slight  grat- 
ing, which  he  knew  to  be  a  key  turning  in  a 
lock ;  and  gliding  in  the  direction,  he  found 
an  open  door,  through  which  he  passed  in 
time  to  hear  a  faint  ejaculation,  as  some  one 
brushed  against  a  light  chair.  Then  came 
once  more  the  sound  of  key  in  lock,  and  Brace 
suspected  that  he  must  be  in  a  suite  of  rooms, 
leading  one  from  the  other. 

There  was  furniture  all  around,  but  by 
means  of  exercising  great  caution  he  was  en- 
abled to  creep  on  slowly  till  his  hand  rested 
upon  an  open  door,  against  the  edge  of  which 
he  nearly  struck  his  forehead.  On  trying  to 
the  left,  he  found  that  his  hand  rested  on  a 
chiffonniere,  his  touch  displacing  a  china  cup 
and  saucer  standing  upon  the  marble  top.  The 
sound  was  very  slight,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
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alarmed  the  burglar,  for  as  Brace  stood  motion- 
less behind  the  door,  there  was  a  faint,  very 
faint  rustling  sound,  and  a  hard  breathing 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  as  he  shrank 
slightly  back,  he  could  hear  the  dull  throb, 
throb  of  another  beating  heart,  and  he  held 
his  breath  till  the  oppression  was  fearful. 

He  had  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  this  midnight  visitor,  but  something  re- 
strained him,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  pause, 
the  rustling  and  gliding  sound  recommenced ; 
then  came  the  faint  rattle  of  a  door-handle, 
and  this  time  the  slight  creaking  of  hinges. 

Brace  crept  round  the  door,  and  passed 
cautiously  into  another  room,  his  every  step 
measured  with  the  greatest  care,  till,  after 
traversing  some  distance  of  what  seemed  an 
endless  journey  amongst  crowded  furniture, 
he  was  almost  in   despair,  regretting  that  he 
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had  not  seized  the  man  when  within  his  reach, 
for  he  could  find  no  door ;  but  a  minute  later, 
and  there  was  a  soft  rattle  on  his  right — a 
sound  as  of  some  one  lifting  fire-irons  from 
their  place  and  laying  them  upon  a  soft  rug  ; 
and,  guided  by  the  sound,  Brace  felt  his  way 
to  another  open  door,  and  stood  upon  the  long- 
piled  carpet  of  another  room,  where  he  could 
again  hear  the  hard  breathing.  There  was  a 
faint  click,  and  what  sounded  like  the  fall  of  a 
standard,  and  then  once  more  utter  silence  for 
full  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  measured  out 
by  a  chiming  pendule  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
the  rustling  again  commenced ;  and,  as  Brace 
cautiously  stepped  two  paces  nearer,  he  could, 
mentally,  see  all  that  took  place,  as,  with 
nerves  strained  to  their  greatest  tension,  he 
eagerly  drank  in  each  sound. 
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The  rough  visitor  was  upon  his  knees, 
moving  the  fender  aside.  Then  there  was  the 
rustling,  as  of  the  removal  of  paper-shavings 
from  the  grate,  and  directly  after  the  click, 
click  of  iron -work. 

What  could  that  be  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 
The  man  must  be  at  work  at  the  grate.  Was 
he  a  workman,  in  a  state  of  insanity  or  som- 
nambulism ?     This  could  be  no  burglar. 

Yes,  there  it  was  again,  the  clicking  rattle 
of  the  iron  plate  of  a  register-stove,  followed 
by  a  faint  puff  of  air,  laden  with  that  fine,  im^ 
palpable  soot  from  an  unused  chimney  ;  and,  as 
the  excitement  began  to  fade,  Brace  smiled 
bitterly,  with  something  like  contempt,  for  the 
pitiful  conclusion  of  this  romance.  The  man 
was,  evidently,  trying  to  ascend  or  reach  up 
the  chimney,  for  he  could  hear  him  groping 
about    behind   the  ironwork;  there  was  the 
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rustle  of  little  bits  of  falling  mortar.  The 
hard  breathing  had  ceased,  but  there  was  the 
rustling  noise  of  the  man's  lower  limbs,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  straining  hard  to  reach  some- 
thing, and  at  last  came  the  sound  as  of  his 
struggling  down. 

Brace,  on  smiling  at  the  pitiful  termina- 
tion of  his  knight- errant 's  quest,  had  crept 
closer  and  closer,  until  now  he  stood  guardedly 
upon  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  respecting  the  sounds  he  had 
heard.  The  rustling  continued  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  the  hard  panting  noise  recom- 
menced, followed  by  an  unmistakable  stifled 
sneeze,  and  directly  after  a  voice  muttered : 

'  Cuss  the  sut !  But  I've  got  it  at  last, 
though.' 

Got  what?  Brace's  heart  began  to  in- 
crease its  rate,  and  the  excitement,  he  knew 
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not  why,  rapidly  returned,  as  there  was  the 
sound  of  an  opening  box,  a  scratching,  and 
a  faint  line  of  light  appeared  upon  the  fender. 

( Xo  go,'  muttered  the  voice,  and  again 
there  was  the  opening  sound,  and  the  scratch 
of  a  match  upon  the  stone  this  time,  for  it 
commenced  burning  with  its  faint  blue  flutter- 
ing light  before  the  splint  caught  fire. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  the  sharp 
blowing,  as  of  some  one  puffing  dust  from 
some  object — the  sooty  dust,  light  as  air,  be- 
ing wafted  right  in  Brace's  face.  Then  the 
splint  caught  fire,  and  blazed  up  for  an  in- 
stant, but  only  to  be  quenched  the  next,  as 
there  fell,  upon  the  young  man's  ears  the  softly- 
muttered  words : 

'  That's  it  at  last !  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE    CROSS. 


rilHAT  faint  flash  of  light,  instantaneous 
as  it  was,  sufficed  to  pierce  one  of  the 
veils  that  had  for  many  years  shrouded  the 
mysteries  of  the  past.  Brace  saw  in  that 
brief  interval  the  meaning  of  the  nocturnal 
visit,  the  caution  observed,  and  as  plainly  as  if 
the  words  had  been  uttered  in  his  ears,  he 
knew  the  man's  name.  It  was  clear  enough 
now  :  when  that  scoundrel  had  left  the  con- 
servatory, he  must  have  entered  this  room — 
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the  blue-room,  it  must  be — the  room  which, 
for  twenty  long  years,  had  held  a  secret  un- 
suspected by  a  soul.  And  he,  Brace  Norton, 
had  now  at  his  mercy  the  cause  of  the  long, 
cruel  suspicions  which  rested  upon  Lady  Ger- 
non  and  his  father.  He  had  him  at  his  mercy, 
with  the  proof  of  innocence  in  his  hand — 
the  proof  which,  after  twice  failing,  he  had, 
after  twenty  years'  transportation,  returned  to 
drag  from  its  hiding-place.  But  not  to  estab- 
lish the  innocence  of  the  living,  or  of  her 
who  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared ;  it  was 
for  his  own  aggrandizement :  Brace  could  feel 
that,  as,  with  an  intense  desire  upon  him  to 
strangle  the  cause  of  so  much  cruel  misery 
and  heart-burning,  he  leaned  forward. 

Eor  in  that  one  brief  flash — brief  as  the 
time  that  these  thoughts  had  taken  to  dart 
through  his   mind — Brace   Norton    had  seen 
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lying,  in  a  soot-grained  hand,  flashing  in  won- 
drous beauty,  the  magnificent  true-blue  sap- 
phire cross  described  by  Mrs  Norton ;  and  as 
the  light  was  quenched,  Brace  had  sprung 
forward,  clutching  glittering  gems  with  one 
hand,  and  the  marauder's  throat  with  the 
other. 

There  was  a  howl  of  rage  and  astonish- 
ment from  the  man  he  clutched,  as,  with  his 
impetuous  bound,  Brace  Norton  drove  him 
backwards,  but  the  next  instant  the  struggle 
going  on  was  fierce  and  desperate.  Capture 
and  escape  were  forgotten  in  the  intense  de- 
sire to  hold  the  cross.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  valuable  object  panted  for 
during  twenty  long  years  of  punishment.  On 
the  other,  there  was  fair  fame,  and  also  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  and  future  happiness ; 
and,  as  Brace  Norton  nerved  himself  for  the 
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fight,  he  mentally  vowed  that  he  would  die 
sooner  than  be  conquered. 

It  was  time  now  to  rouse  the  house,  and 
as,  for  an  instant,  he  struggled  uppermost  he 
uttered  a  long,  lond  cry  for  help,  one  which 
went  echoing  through  the  house,  followed  by 
the  crashing  of  slight  drawing-room  furniture, 
the  overturning  and  wrecking  of  what-nots 
laden  with  rare  and  curious  china.  The  frail 
chairs  were  fallen  over  and  snapped,  and  once 
the  man,  who  fought  so  fiercely,  fell  over  the 
fender  that  he  had  dragged  from  its  place, 
but  only  to  bound  up  again,  and  for  the  strug- 
gle to  become  more  fierce  than  ever. 

It  was  the  battle  between  youth  and  ac- 
tivity and  the  iron  muscles  of  one  who  had 
lived  a  long  and  abstemious  life  of  toil,  and 
more  than  once  Brace  Norton  could  have 
groaned,  as  he  felt  himself  gradually  growing 
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weaker  and  weaker.  But  he  still  clutched  the 
cross  tightly,  in  spite  of  the  furious  blows 
dealt  him  in  the  face  by  his  adversary,  whose 
hot  breath  came  upon  the  young  man's  flushed 
temples  now,  as,  in  a  determined  effort,  he 
grasped  him  round  both  arms  in  a  deadly  hug 
that  threatened  to  crush  his  ribs,  whilst  the 
next  moment  Brace  felt  himself  lifted  from  the 
floor  and  hurled  back,  his  foe  falling  upon  him 
with  all  his  weight. 

The  sense  was  almost  driven  from  his 
bruised  body  by  this  fierce  onslaught ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  despair,  Brace  was  still  determined. 
He  could  not  fight  now,  he  was  too  much 
exhausted  ;  but  he  could  defend  the  treasure, 
which  grew  in  value  as  he  seemed  to  be  about 
to  lose  it. 

So  far  he  had  grasped  the  cross  with  but 
one  hand ;   now  he  placed  over  it  the  other, 
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holding  it  to  his  breast,  and  pressing  his  chin 
upon  his  hands. 

'  Leave  go  ! '  hissed  his  enemy,  and  blow 
after  blow  was  rained  upon  poor  Brace's  face, 
his  foe  now  seating  himself  upon  his  chest, 
and  by  turns  striving  to  unlace  his  fingers, 
and  striking  him  brutally  with  his  bony  hands. 

'Will  help  never  come?'  thought  Brace. 
'  Am  I  to  give  up  life  and  the  cross  as  well  ? ' 

The  next  moment  he  had  exerted  his  little 
remaining  strength,  and  with  a  fierce  plunge 
partly  dislodged  his  foe  and  turned  himself 
half  round  upon  his  face,  so  that  now  he  held 
the  cross  beneath  him,  gaining  a  few  more 
minutes,  in  the  hope  that  help  might  come, 
when,  with  a  cry  of  rage,  the  man  again 
struck  him  furiously. 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  reprieve,  and 
half-stunned  and  totally  helpless,  Brace  list- 
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ened ;  but  for  a  few  seconds  he  could  only 
hear  a  horrible  singing  in  his  ears.  Then  he 
shivered,  for  the  man  was  doing  something, 
and  Brace's  sharpened  senses  told  him  that  a 
knife  was  being  opened  by  teeth  grasping 
the  blade ;  then  he  gave  a  faint,  shuddering 
struggle,  but  only  to  lie  passive,  as  a  strange 
blow  fell  upon  his  unprotected  shoulder — a 
hot,  burning  blow,  accompanied  by  a  deadly, 
sick  sensation. 

It  was  his  last  effort,  as,  struggling  round, 
a  light  flashed  into  the  room,  and  in  that  one 
second  he  saw  above  his  breast  the  upraised 
knife  of  his  adversary.  The  next  instant  there 
was  a  loud  report,  followed  by  the  noise  as  of 
thunder  in  his  ears,  and  then  all  was  blank. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    DOCTOR'S    ANSWER. 

TT  was  with  a  sense  of  waking  from  a  dream 
that  Brace  Norton  opened  his  eyes  to 
gaze  upon  lights  and  faces  dancing  around 
him ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  could  collect 
his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  reply  to  questions 
that  were  asked.  By  degrees,  though,  he 
could  make  out  that  it  was  Sir  Murray  Ger- 
non  who  was  speaking,  and  then  there  arose  a 
loud,  wailing  woman's  cry,  followed  by  a  voice 
Brace  recognized. 
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'  Ye're  reet,  lassie — it  is,  sure  enew.  It's 
Jock  Gurdon  come  back  to  get  his  deserts.' 

'  Blast  you  ! — a  doctor — I'm — I'm  dy — 
Here,  quick ! — a  doctor,  or  I  shall  bleed  to 
death  ! '  groaned  the  wretched  man. 

'  Has  any  one  gone  for  a  medical  man  ?  ' 
said  a  stern  voice. 

'  Yes,  Sir  Mooray,  I've  sent  for  a  doctor 
and  the  police,  too.  It's  gude  for  us  that  the 
loons  were  quarrelling  over  the  spoil.' 

'  Isa,  my  child,  this  is  no  place  for  you  !  ' 
exclaimed  Sir  Murray. 

'  That's  right,'  cried  Lord  Maudlaine,  who 
was  also  present ;  '  I've  been  asking  her  to  go. 
My  clear  Miss  Gernon — Isa — what  are  you 
about  ?     Don't  go  near  him  ! ' 

Lord  Maudlaine  might  well  exclaim,  for 
Isa  Gernon,  pale  and  scared,  was  slowly  ad- 
vancing   towards   where   Brace   Norton   lay. 
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The  eyes  of  love  were  more  piercing  than 
those  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  in  those  swollen 
and  bleeding  features  Isa  had  recognized 
those  of  the  man  who  had  told  her  again  and 
again  of  his  love. 

1  Brace  ! '  she  cried,  in  a  low,  husky  voice, 
as,  falling  upon  her  knees  at  his  side,  heedless 
of  all  present,  she  laid  her  hands  upon  his  ;  for 
this  could  be  no  burglar,  as  they  had  told  her 
— there  must  be  some  horrible  mystery  here. 

1  Isa  ! '  he  whispered,  as  his  eyes  met  hers 
for  an  instant,  ere  they  closed. 

'  Quick  ! — quick  !  '  cried  the  agitated  girl. 
'  Father — dear  papa — oh,  what  is  this  ?  You 
have  shot  him,  and  he  is  dying.  Oh,  quick ! 
— quick  ! — a  doctor  !  ' 

Her  cries  seemed  to  drive  away  the  faint- 
ing sensation  that  oppressed  Brace  Norton  ; 
and  as  Sir  Murrav — astounded  at  his  daugh- 
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ter's  words — hurried  to  her  side,  the  young 
man's  eyes  again  unclosed,  for  his  lips  to  part 
in  a  faint  smile. 

'  No,  no,'  he  whispered — 'not  shot — that 
man — Gurdon — I  followed  him — stabbed,  I 
fear — perhaps  to  death — the  cross,  Sir  Mur- 
ray ;  look !  Lady  Gernon's — my  father's  in- 
nocence—  left  for  me  to  prove — I  know — 
old  story — take  it,  Isa,  love — if  I  pass  away, 
recollect  —  not  —  son  —  dishonoured  man  — 
saved — ' 

'  The  brae  laddie  has  fainted,  and,  Gude 
save  us  !  it's  young  Brace  Norton.  Here, 
quick  ! — some  water,  and  don't  all  stand 
staring  like  daft  fules  ! '  cried  M'Cray.  But, 
at  the  same  moment,  with  his  mind  a  chaos  of 
wild  thoughts,  Sir  Murray  Gernon  had  sunk 
upon  his  knees  by  the  young  man,  whose 
hands  still  clutched  the  sparkling  cross,  the 
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jewels  glittering  brightly  yet,  though  partly 
encrusted  with  soot.  It  was  some  few 
minutes,  during  which  he  had  been  striving 
to  stanch  the  young  man's  wound,  before  he 
could   arrange   his  thoughts  into    something 

CO  o 

like  their  proper  sequence. 

This  man,  then — this  Gurclon — had,  in- 
deed, stolen  the  cross  ;  picked  it  up  the  night 
of  the  great  party — more  than  twenty  years 
ago — and  concealed  it  here,  behind  the  stove ; 
for  it  was  plain  enough  from  whence  it  had 
been  taken.  Here,  then,  was  the  key  to 
Gurdon's  attempted  burglaries — the  man  who, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  hidden  treasure,  had 
never  been  able  to  take  it  from  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  placed.  Had  he,  then, — he,  Sir 
Murray  Gernon, — been  wrong  in  his  sus- 
picions, and  was  this  young  man's  father, 
after  all,  innocent  ?     No  ;  impossible  !  he  was 
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clear  of  one  foul  stain,  but  the  other  mystery 
was  unsolved. 

The  unwonted  feeling  of  gentleness  that 
had  come  upon  him,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
knelt  by  the  injured  man,  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  old,  hard  frown  came  fiercely  back. 

There  was  no  one  there  he  could  speak 
to,  and  say  that  he  was  glad  the  jewels  were 
found,  and  that  he  hoped  the  other  mystery 
might  be  cleared  up  ;  but  he  rose,  with  a  half- 
shudder,  from  his  knees,  as  Jane  M'Cray 
came  forward,  pale  and  trembling,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  ;  and  as  the  recollection  of  the 
past  came  back,  he  would  have  turned  and  left 
the  room.  But  Jane's  hand  was  on  his  arm, 
and,  in  a  voice  that  was  only  heard  by  Tsa, 
she  said,  beseechingly  : 

'Oh,  Sir  Murray,  don't  be  hard  upon 
your  poor  child,  as  you  were  on  my  own  dear 
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lady  !  I'll  never  say  a  word — I'll  take  all 
with  me  to  the  grave ;  only,  now  that  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  make  all  this  clear,  and  to 
show  you  what  you  would  never  believe,  try 
and  repent,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  those  you 
so  cruelly  wronged !  You  can't  do  much 
now — it's  too  late  ;  but  oh  !  Sir  Murray — 
dear  master — do  something  !  Twenty  years 
and  more  ago,  now,  since  the  wrongs  were 
done ;  and  yet,  you  see,  how  judgment  comes 
at  last  for  the  wicked.  You  know  now  how 
cruelly  wrong  you  were  ;  there  it  all  is.  You 
thought,  between  them,  there  had  been  some- 
thing done  with  that  cross,  and  now  you  see. 
I  hoped  that  man  had  died  repenting,  in  a 
far-off  land  ;  but  it  was  to  be  his  fate  to  come 
and  clear  this  up  first — to  show  you  how  ill 
you  treated  my  poor,  sweet  lady — to  show  you 
her  innocence  and — ' 
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'  Loose  your  hold,  woman  ! '  whispered  Sir 
Murray,  hoarsely.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  holding  his  arm  tightly — 
'not  yet.  You  know  how  I  promised  her,  Sir 
Murray,  that  I'd  be,  as  far  as  I  could,  a 
mother  to  that  child ;  and  I've  tried  to. 
Haven't  I,  for  her  sake,  sealed  my  lips,  and 
kept  hid  a  secret  that  has  made  the  white 
come  in  my  hair?  Am  I  not  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  ?  After  what  I  have  done, 
can  you  not  trust  me  when  I  say  that  I  will 
carry  all  I  know  to  the  grave  ?  But,  Sir 
Murray,  you  will  try — you  will  make  right 
what  you  can.  Don't  break  their  hearts. 
Look  at  that  brave  boy.  You  know  how  he 
loves  her;  you  know  how  you  injured  his 
father.  Promise  me  that  you  will  repent  of 
it  all,  and  try  to  make  them  happy.' 

'  Confound  the  woman  !'  cried  Sir  Murray, 
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angrily — '  she  is  mad  !  Lord  Maudlaine,  this 
is  no  place  for  your  betrothed ;  take  her  away. 
Ha  !  here  is  the  doctor  at  last.' 

As  Jane  M'Cray  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan,  Lord  Maud- 
laine  advanced  to  where  Isa,  who  had  heard 
all  that  had  passed,  still  knelt  by  Brace 
Norton's  side. 

'  Miss  Gernon — Isa,'  he  said,  anxiously  ; 
'let  me  lead  you  away.  Sir  Murray  wisely 
says  that  this  is  no  place  for  you.' 

c  No  place  ! '  she  cried,  her  soft  eyes  flash- 
ing into  light.  '  Is  it  not  a  woman's  place 
beside  the  man  she  loves,  when  he  is  stricken 
down  and  helpless  ?  Keep  back,  sir  !  I  do 
not  require  your  forced  attentions  !  ' 

The  aspect  of  Lord  Maudlaine's  face  was 
a  mingling  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  enraged  ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  heed  it,  for,  evidently 
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violently  agitated,  Sir  Murray  had  left  the 
room,  while  all  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the 
doctor,  whose  ministrations  were  rapid,  and 
orders  issued  sharply,  as  if  he  meant  to  have 
them  obeyed. 

'  Gudesake,  sir ! '  said  M'Cray,  at  last, 
unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  for  he  had  read 
the  anxiety  in  his  young  lady's  countenance — 
'  Gudesake,  sir,  tell's  how  they  all  are  ! ' 

'  Burglar — bad  shot  through  shoulder,  but 
not  dangerous  ;  Mr  Norton — serious  stab, 
knife  pierced  the — ' 

f  Gudesake,  sir,  never  mind  that  ! '  ex- 
claimed M'Cray.  c  Tell's  the  warst  at  once  : 
is  he  likely — ' 

M'Cray  did  not  finish  his  sentence  in 
words,  but  with  his  eyes ;  while,  with  an 
anxious    troubled    look,    the    doctor    glanced 
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towards  the  figure  of  Isa  Gernon,  before  he 
replied : 

<  Well,  M'Cray,  I—  There,  I'll  give  you  my 
opinion  to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


CRUSHED  DOWN. 


T\IE?  What,  with  those  sweet  imploring 
eyes  bidding  him  live?  —  with  hope 
telling  him  that  now  one  part  of  the  mystery 
was  cleared  the  other  must  soon  be  swept 
away  ? — with  his  own  heart  whispering  energy, 
and  patience,  and  desire  for  life?  -No;  his 
spirit  had  well-nigh  been  drained  away  by  that 
cruel  stab,  but  Brace  Norton  smiled  at  the 
pain  he  suffered,  and  fought  back  the  black 
shade  that  bade  him  succumb. 
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They  bore  him  from  the  Castle  to  his  own 
home ;  for  as  soon  as  the  news  spread  of  the 
late  adventure,  Captain  and  Mrs  Norton,  who 
had  passed  an  anxious  night,  had  them- 
selves driven  over  to  the  Castle,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  doctor's  remonstrance,  insisted  upon 
bringing  their  son  away. 

'  I  cannot  help  it,  Challen,'  said  Captain 
Norton — 'the  risk  must  be  run.  You  must 
do  your  best  to  avert  danger,  for  he  cannot 
stay  here.' 

'  As  you  will,'  said  the  doctor ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  superintend  the  young  man's 
removal  to  the  carriage. 

Sir  Murray  Gernon  knew  of  their  coming, 
but  he  did  not  meet  them.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  his  study,  and  as  Brace  was  being 
placed  in  the  carriage,  M'Cray  came  forward, 
and  handed  a  note  to  Captain  Norton,  who 
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started  as  he  saw  the   cipher   on   the   great 
seal. 

He  tore  it  open  and  read  the  following 
lines : 

'  Sir  Murray  Gernon  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  apologize  to  Captain  Norton  for  having 
done  him  one  grievous  wrong.  The  Sapphire 
Cross  was  stolen  by  Sir  Murray's  butler,  and 
is  once  more  in  its  owner's  hands. 

'Sir  Murray  Gernon  asks  Captain  Nor- 
ton's pardon.' 

Without  a  word,  Captain  Norton  handed 
the  note  to  his  wife,  who  read  it ;  and  then, 
with  the  proud  blood  rushing  to  her  temples, 
she  handed  it  back,  watching  him  to  see  what 
he  would  do. 

There  was  a  look  almost  of  passion  in 
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Captain  Norton's  eye,  and  the  great  broad 
scar  looked  red  and  angry,  as  he  stood  there 
biting  his  lip  for  a  few  brief  instants  before  he 
spoke. 

The  library  door  was  ajar,  and  every  word 
of  his  sharp,  military  speech  was  plainly 
heard  by  the  occupant,  as,  drawing  himself 
up,  Captain  .Norton  turned  to  M'Cray. 

'  You  are  Sir  Murray  Gernon's  con- 
fidential servant/  he  said.  '  I  will  not  write, 
but  tell  him  this  from  me  :  he  asks  my  par- 
don for  a  wrong,  and  I  have  waited  over 
twenty  years  till  the  truth  should  appear.  I 
go  now  to  wait  for  the  fellow-letter  to  this  : 
when  he  shall  ask  my  forgiveness  for  another 
wrong,  then  I  will  send  him  my  reply/ 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  and  proudly 
down  the  great  steps  of  the  main  entrance, 
while    their    owner    cowered    in    his    room, 
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shrinking  back  into  the  far  corner,  as  he 
watched  and  saw  through  the  window  that 
Isa  was  at  the  carriage  door,  holding  one  of 
Brace's  hands  in  hers,  as  she  looked  appeal - 
ingly  in  Dr  Challen's  face.  His  brow  dark- 
ened as  he  saw  it,  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
efforts  were  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  that  the 
more  he  battled  against  the  stream  of  events 
the  more  it  swept  him  back.  But  he  did  not 
hear  his  child's  plaintive  words,  as  she  spoke 
to  the  doctor. 

'  Pray — pray  tell  me  ! '  she  whispered  : 
'  Is  he  in  danger  ?  ' 

'  Danger  ?  Well,  yes,  of  course  he  is,' 
said  the  doctor,  taking  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissing  her  as  he  would  one  of  his  own 
children.  '  But  there,  bless  your  bright 
little  face,  go  in,  and  don't  fidget  and  make 
those  eyes  dull  with  crying,  and  I'll  cure  him 
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right  off  for  you.  Now,  Captain  Norton/  he 
continued,  lightly — '  slow  march  for  the  horses 
— two  miles  an  hour — with  the  windows  all 
down,  and  I  must  ride  inside.' 

Brace  fainted  as  the  carriage-door  was 
closed,  but  it  was  with  the  sense  of  his  hand 
being  kissed  by  two  soft,  warm  lips,  ere  all 
became  misty  and  confused ;  and  then  it  was 
that  Dr  Challen's  light,  flippant  manner  gave 
place  to  a  quiet,  serious  aspect,  as  he  plied 
restoratives,  and  prepared  for  the  battle  that 
his  experience  told  him  was  imminent. 

It  was  a  long  and  fierce  fight,  but  youth, 
with  hope  shining  now  in  upon  the  young  man's 
heart,  prevailed;  and  though  no  encouraging 
letter  from  Isa — no  communication  came  from 
the  Castle  but  a  formal  inquiry  or  two  made 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Murray — Brace  daily  grew 
stronger,  telling  himself  that  he  would  yet, 
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perhaps,  see  the  day  when  all  would  be  made 
plain.  There  was  a  feeling  of  exultation  that 
came  upon  the  young  man,  when  he  saw  the 
proud,  happy  bearing  that  seemed  to  have 
come  upon  his  father?  and  more  than  once 
there  was  a  fond  blessing  from  her  who  had 
held  faith  when  all  the  world  disbelieved. 
This  exultation  did  more  than  all  Dr  Challen's 
medicaments,  but  the  doctor  took  to  himself 
the  credit,  all  the  same. 

Brace's  ship  sailed  without  him,  and  he 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  time  afforded  him 
for  further  investigation,  while  he  prayed 
earnestly  that  accident  might  again  favour 
him,  though  at  times  his  heart  sank,  as 
rumours  came  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Castle.  For  though  he  had  dismissed  them 
as  impossible,  utterly  refusing  them  credence, 
at  times  charging  Sir  Murray  Gernon  with 
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subterfuge,  at  others  giving  him  the  credit  of 
believing  the  words  he  had  whispered,  they 
began  now,  as  he  approached  convalescence, 
to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
him.  He  had  not  seen  her — he  had  not 
heard  from  her,  and  the  gap  between  the 
families  seemed  almost  to  have  widened  since 
the  discovery  of  the  cross  ;  but  there  was  no 
Lord  Maudlaine  at  the  Castle  now  :  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  Brace  was  hopeful 
that  it  was  for  good ;  when  one  day,  when  he 
had  regained  his  strength,  his  heart  leaped 
tumultuously,  for  he  saw  Isa  approaching  him, 
on  her  favourite  mare,  attended  as  usual  by 
Peter  Barlow. 

It  might  be  wrong,  but  he  could  not  help 
it,  and  he  hurried  forward  to  meet  her,  his 
hands  outstretched,  and  face  bright  and  eager, 
but  to  his  utter  despair  she  touched  the  mare 
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with  her  whip,  averted  her  head,  and  can- 
tered by,  leaving  him,  almost  giddy  with 
misery,  by  the  road-side. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHY    ISA    GERNON    AVOIDED    BRACE. 

T  ORD  MAUDLAINE  had  indeed  left  the 
Castle,  but  not  for  the  reason  Brace 
Norton  had  hoped.  The  time  was  getting  on, 
and  a  hint  or  two  to  that  effect  from  his 
friend  in  London  had  induced  him  to  seek  an 
opportunity  for  speaking  to  Isa  alone. 

The  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him, 
for  Sir  Murray,  guessing  his  wish,  and  himself 
anxious  that  the  marriage  should  take  place, 
left  them  one  evening  together  in  the  drawing- 
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room,  while  he  sought  his  study,  where,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  Viscount  came  to 
him . 

'  What !  so  soon  ?  '  said  Sir  Murray. 

'  Utter  refusal — appeal  to  my  feelings — 
impossible  to  accept  me — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,'  said  the  Viscount,  angrily.  'I'm 
being  played  with,  Sir  Murray  Gernon,'  he 
exclaimed,  bitterly — 'led  on  and  trifled  with!' 

'  Are  you  willing  to  take  her  as  she  is — to 
risk  all  ?  '  said  Sir  Murray,  quietly. 

'  Quite  —  yes,  of  course,'  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

1  Stay  here,  then,  till  I  return,'  said  Sir 
Murray. 

He  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  Isa,  vainly  striving  to  keep  back  her 
tears. 

'  Come  here  and  sit  down,  Isa,'  he  said,  in 
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quiet,  measured  tones.  '  There,  don't  tremble/ 
he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand.  c  I'm  not  very 
angry  with  you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  scold 
and  play  the  tyrant.  You  have  just  refused 
Lord  Maudlaine,  when  you  know  that  for 
months  past  it  has  been  an  understood  thing 
that  he  was  to  be  your  husband.  I  do  not 
ask  you  why  you  have  done  this,  because  I 
know.  While  we  were  in  Italy  there  was  no 
opposition  shown  upon  your  side ;  since  we 
have  returned  you  have  often  made  me  blush 
for  the  coldness — almost  rudeness — with  which 
you  have  treated  him.' 

1  Oh,  papa  ! '  exclaimed  Isa,  appealingly. 

6  You  must  hear  me  out,'  he  said  sternly. 
'  I  will  tell  you  why  you  are  cold  to  him  : 
it  is  because  you  think  that  you  love  this 
Brace  Norton  ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  feeling 
between    our    houses,    were    he    a    man    of 
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honour,  he  would,  after  my  words  to  him, 
have  ceased  his  persecution. 

'  Your  words  ! '  faltered  Isa. 

'  My  words,5  he  said  sternly.  '  I  saw  him, 
and  I  have  appealed  to  him  in  every  way,  but 
only  to  meet  with  an  obstinate  refusal.  Then 
I  brought  to  bear  means  that  at  the  time  I 
believed  to  be  effectual.  This  is  no  silly 
romance  of  love,  my  child,  but  stern  fact,  that 
I  have  to  deal  with.  I  have  chosen  Lord 
Maudlaine  to  be  your  husband.  You  will 
be  a  titled  lady,  and  some  day  wear  a  Count- 
ess's coronet.  You  will  both  be  wealthy, 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  an  alliance 
to  be  proud  of.  Now,  promise  me  that,  if 
I  send  him  in,  you  will  accede  to  his  pro- 
posals.' 

Isa  was  silent. 

'  You  hear  me,  Isa/  he  said,  gently — '  why 
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do  you  not  reply?  You  will  accede  to  his 
wishes,  will  you  not  ?  ' 

;  I  cannot/  said  Isa,  in  a  whisper.  '  It 
would  be  a  mockery  ! ' 

'  Absurd,  silly,  romantic  nonsense,  my 
child !  You  must  accept  him,  and  at  once. 
I  wish  to  have  your  marriage  off  my  mind 
before  I  return  to  Italy ;  for  I  cannot  stay 
in  this  place.' 

*  Let  us  go,  then,  together  !  '  said  Isa, 
eagerly.  '  Why  do  you  trouble  about  this 
matter  at  all  ? ' 

'  It  is  my  wish  to  see  you  married,  and  to 
Lord  Maudlaine,'  he  said,  firmly.  '  I  cannot 
live  with  the  constant  harass  of  this  man's 
pretensions.  I  tell  you,  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman — since  you  set  at  nought  my  word 
as  your  father — that  a  marriage  between  you 
and  Brace  Norton  is  an  impossibility.      I  told 
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him — lowering  myself  even  to  giving  him  the 
reasons ;  and  the  man's  character  is  such  that 
— here,  look,  I  have  his  letter  to  you,  and 
which  I  refuse  to  let  you  read.  I  tell  you, 
Isa,  that  in  spite  of  my  moroseness  at  times, 
I  have  a  love  for  you  from  the  way  in  which 
you  recall  your  mother ;  but  I  would  see  you 
in  your  coffin  sooner  than  the  wife  of  this 
man  !  ' 

'  But,  papa — dear  papa,'  sobbed  Isa,  c  you 
are  prejudiced — you  are  cruel !  You  do  not 
know  how  good,  and  brave,  and  true  he  is, 
and  I  love  him  so — so  dearly  ! ' 

She  threw  herself,  sobbing,  upon  his  breast, 
hiding  her  burning  cheeks  ;  while,  apparently 
softened,  he  held  her  to  him — a  sad,  wild, 
pained  look  in  his  face,  as  he  kissed  and 
smoothed  her  long,  dark  tresses. 

:  My  child,'  he  said,  sadly,  ' 1  own  I  hate 
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father  and  son  with  a  fierce,  undying  hatred ; 
but  it  is  not  that  alone  which  makes  me  tell 
you  that  Brace  Norton  can  never  be  your 
husband.  Can  you  not  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  every  word  I  utter  is  solemn 
truth  ?  ' 

1  Yes — oh  yes  !  '  sobbed  Isa. 

c  Then  you  will  see  Lord  Maudlaine  ?  ' 

'  Indeed — indeed,  I  cannot !  '  sobbed  Isa. 
I— 3 

1  Hush  ! '  said  Sir  Murray,  sternly,  as, 
rising,  he  stood  holding  her  hand.  '  In  plain 
terms,  you  must.  Hearken  to  me,  Isa.  You 
know  me  only  as  a  cold,  harsh,  and  bitter 
man ;  an  unhappy  life  has  made  me  what  I 
am.  Proud  I  was  always  ;  but  I  might  have 
been  amiable — loving  and  loved — but  it  was 
not  to  be.  I  have  still  some  traces  of  better 
feeling  left ;  and  I  ask  you — I  implore  you — 
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not  to  force  me  to  make  revelations  that  shall 
prove  the  impossibility  of  your  wedding  Brace 
Norton.  I  might  look  over  his  father  having 
been  the  bane  of  my  life,  and,  did  I  see  that  it 
was  for  your  happiness,  give  way ;  but  once 
again,  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible.  Will 
you  take  my  word  ?  ' 

Isa  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  aspect 
that  was  pitiable. 

'  Can  you  feel  no  pity  for  me?'  she  whis- 
pered. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  gently ;  '1  am  having  pity 
on  you,  though  you  cannot  see  it,  and  are 
obliged  blindly  to  take  my  word.  And  now  I 
ask  you,  can  you  not  have  pity  on  me?' 

Isa  sat  as  if  stunned,  while,  throwing  her 
hand  from  him,  Sir  Murray  strode  for  awhile 
up  and  down  the  room.  Then,  returning  to 
her,  he  again  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
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'  Look  here,  Isa,'  he  said,  '  Lord  Maud- 
laine  wishes  this  affair  to  take  place  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  I  may  tell  him  that  you  con- 
sent, may  I  not  ? ' 

1  Xo  !  '  she  said,  her  spirit  rising  at  the 
thought  of  being  forced  into  accepting  a  man 
she  despised.     '  I  will  not  consent.' 

'  Yon  are  blind,  Isa — blind  ! '  he  said, 
sadly ;  and  then  a  groan  seemed  to  tear  itself 
from  his  breast,  as  he  bent  over  her,  speaking 
in  low,  hoarse  tones. 

'  I  would  have  spared  you,'  he  said ;  '  for 
whatever  you  might  have  felt  for  this  young 
man,  Isa,  you  had  the  one  good  excuse,  that  you 
had  obeyed  me  in  accepting  Lord  Maudlaine. 
Time  will  not  allow  that  the  wedding  should 
longer  be  deferred.  It  is  his  wish  that  it 
should  take  place  at  once — and  mine ;  for  my 
life  is  a  burden  to  me  here.     I  lead  the  life  of 
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one  haunted  by  the  past ;  and  it  was  only 
when,  moved  by  some  strange  impulse  that  I 
could  not  counteract,  I  returned,  to  find, 
what  ?  —  misery,  and  disappointment,  and 
scenes  that  remind  me  of  what  should  have  been 
my  happier  days.  But,  once  more,  do  you 
force  me  to  this  avowal  ?  I  ask  you  again  to 
spare  yourself  and  me,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  what  I  tell  you  is  right,  May  I  refrain, 
and  then  tell  Lord  Maudlaine  to  come  to  you  V 

'  I  cannot — indeed  I  cannot  ! '  imploringly 
exclaimed  Isa. 

Sir  Murray  rose,  his  face  working  and  his 
whole  aspect  speaking  of  the  careworn,  broken 
man.  Then  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  stood 
with  one  hand  shading  his  eyes,  before  again 
speaking. 

'  Isa/  he  said, '  Jane  M'Cray  has  acted  the 
part  of  a  mother  to  you,  at  your  own  mother's 
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wish  ;  and  I  have  ever  kept  her  at  your  side. 
Go  to  her  now,  and  ask  her  why  I  have  never 
shown  you  a  father's  love — a  parent's  tender 
care ;  and  though  she  will  utter  a  strenuous 
defence  of  the  dead,  you  may  read  in  her 
words  my  reason  for  saying  that  Brace  Norton 
can  never  be  your  husband.  You  will  know 
yourself  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  an 
union  can  take  place ;  for,  before  Heaven,  my 
child,  I  believe  every  word  I  utter  to  be  true  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WITH    TROUBLE    LOOMING. 

'  TAINNA  be  fashed  with  me,  lassie,  I  ainly 
say  what  I  think  and  feel,  and  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  perhaps  better  things  should 
tak'  their  course.  If  ye  could  ha'  married  the 
man  ye  chose,  Jenny,  first  aff,  I  dinna  think, 
my  lassie,  there' d  ha'  been  this  nice,  smooth 
auld  face  under  your  cap,  and  the  gray  ainly 
sprunk  lightly  among  your  hair,  just  like  to 
set  it  afF.  Why,  your  e'en  are  bright  as  aye 
they  were,  when  I  had  a  sair  heart  aboot  Jock 
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Gurdon,  who's  got  well  again,  and  Sir  Mooray 
is  na  gane  to  prosecute  him ;  but,  Jenny, 
lassie,  he's  na  sae  bad  a  man,  aifter  all,  Sir 
Mooray  is  na,  for  there,  lassie — there  they  air, 
ten  new  crisp  five-pound  notes,  and  all  for 
Jock  Gurdon,  to  take  him  ower  to  America, 
and  start  life  as  a  new  man.' 

'  Heaven  bless  Sir  Murray  for  it  !  '  said 
Jane,  fervently. 

'  Amen  to  that,  lassie ;  and  I  hope  Jock 
Gurdon  will  mend  his  ways.  And  I've  been 
thinking,  lassie,  that  if  I  tak'  the  money,  it 
will  rise  up  some  of  the  auld  anger  in  the 
man,  so  ye  shall  e'en  do  it  yer  ainsel',  and 
give  him  a  few  words  for  his  benefit ;  for  ye're 
a  gude  woman,  Jane,  and  Heaven  was  verra 
kind  to  me  when  He  gave  me  sic  a  wife.' 

Jane  M'Cray  did  not  speak,  but  her 
comely  face  was  raised  to  her  husband's,  and 
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a  few  bright  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  as  she 
returned  his  loving  kiss. 

1 1  should  be  a  happy  woman  if  it  were 
not  for  that  poor  bairn,'  said  Jane.  '  She 
believes  it,  though  I  scolded  her,  and  told  her 
how  cruel  and  false  it  all  was,  and  that  my 
own  dear,  sweet  lady — ' 

'  Hoot,  lassie  !  ye're  getting  excited.  The 
puir  child  has  said  '  yes  '  to  his  lordship  at  last, 
and  they're  to  be  married.  Marriages  air 
made  in  heaven,  lassie,  so  let's  hope  it's  all  for 
the  best.' 

'  Eor  the  best !  '  sobbed  Jane  M'Cray, 
wringing  her  hands.  '  Oh  !  Alexander,  dear 
husband  !  can't  we  stop  it,  for  I  foresee  all 
sorts  of  misery  and  unhappiness  for  them  both 
in  the  days  to  come  ;  and  it's  cruel — cruel  to 
force  the  poor  child  ! ' 

'  Nay,  my  lassie,  but  it  is  na  force.     She 
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is  only  giving  way  to  Sir  Mooray's  wishes, 
and  if  my  laird  here  were  a  proper  man,  I 
wad  na  say  a  word.  But  there,  he's  gane  to 
town  for  some  days — till  the  wedding  time, 
noo — and  the  sooner  its  ower  the  better.  Peter 
tells  me  that  the  puir  bairn  met  young 
Norton,  when  they  were  oot  laist,  and  he 
tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  turned  her  head, 
and  cantered  on.' 

Jane  groaned,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

'  I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave,  sooner  than 
see  it  all  come  to  pass,'  she  sobbed. 

'  Weel,  it's  perhaps  a  sair  potion  to  swaller, 
Jenny ;  but  be  a  woman.  What  does  the 
puir  bairn  say  ?  ' 

'  Say  ?  Nothing ;  only  goes  about  the 
place  pale  and  wan,  with  her  poor  heart 
breaking,'  said  the  housekeeper ;  '  and  when 
that  creature — ' 
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'  Hoot,  lassie  !  what  creature  ?  '  said 
M'Cray. 

'  That  popinjay  lord/  said  Jane  scornfully. 
'  When— " 

'  Gude  save  us,  lassie  !  dinna  ye  ken  yer 
catechism  :  "  order  yersel'  lowly  and  rever- 
ently to  a'  yer  betters  ;  "  and  that's  na  ordering 
yersel'  lowly  and  reverently.' 

'  When  I've  seen  him  take  hold  of  her,  as  if 
she  was  his  property  that  he  had  bought,  and 
stroke  her  hair  and  kiss  her,  the  poor  thing 
has  shuddered  ;  and  once  she  struggled  from 
him,  and  came  to  me  to  take  care  of  her — for 
she  only  sees  him  with  me  in  the  room — and 
as  soon  as  he'd  gone  she  sobbed,  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.' 

'  Puir  bairn,'  said  M'Cray  ;  '  but  he's  gane 
noo,  and  she'll  ha'e  a  respite.' 

'  Respite,  indeed  ! '  said  his  wife  angrily. 
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'  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  time — over 
five-and-twenty  years  ago — when  my  poor 
dear  lady  was  all  low  and  desponding  because, 
at  the  wish  of  old  Master  and  Mrs  Elstree,  she 
had  accepted  Sir  Murray ;  and  there  she  was 
with  her  cousin,  Mrs  Norton,  you  know, 
sobbing  her  poor  eyes — I  mean  heart — away. 
I  declare,  whether  it's  wrong  or  right,  Alex- 
ander, that  if  that  poor  young  man  — 
no  !  poor  ?  nonsense :  he's  better  off  a  deal 
than  my  fine  lord,  and  as  brave  as  he's 
high — ' 

'  That's  a  true  word,  lassie,'  said  M'Cray, 
who  was  having  his  evening  pipe  and  tumbler 
of  whisky  and  water,  his  day's  duties  being 
ended. 

1  If  that  Mr  Norton  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  help  him  to  run  away  with  the  child, 
I'd  help  him  to  the  best  of  my  power.' 
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*  Nay — nay — nay —  !  your  tongue's  gane 
wild,  lassie.' 

'  Wouldn't  you,  then  ?  '  said  Mrs  M'Cray. 

f  Weel,  I'll  na  say,'  said  the  cautious  Scot. 
'  Ye  see,  lassie,  there's  for  and  against ;  and 
in  spite  of  a'  ye  say  about  crule  suspeeshons, 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  it's  our  duty  to 
all  we  know  to  haud  our  peace  and  let 
matters  tak'  their  course.' 

And  matters  were  taking  their  course 
rapidly  ;  for  as  time  passed  on,  Brace  Norton 
roamed  the  lanes  like  the  ghost  of  his  former 
self;  but  never  once  did  he  meet  poor  Isa. 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the 
dresses  were  ordered,  and  once  more  Merland 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
After  the  wedding  Lord  and  Lady  Maudlaine, 
people  said,  were  to  start  for  the  Continent, 
and  Sir  Murray  intended  to  go  alone  to  Italy 
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to  reside,  while  the  Castle  was  to  be  the  home 
of  my  lord  and  my  lady. 

'  And  you'll  have  fine  doings  there,  I 
suppose,'  said  one  of  two  strange  men  who 
had  come  down  to  stay  at  old  Chunt's  inn — 
surveyors  they  said  they  were,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  working  on  the  marsh. 

1  Yes,'  said  Chunt,  who  was  stout  now, 
and  hardly  ever  left  his  chair ;  '  the  Castle 
will  be  again  what  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  new 
master,  they  say,  can  make  the  shiners  fly. 
I  see  he's  come  down  again/ 

'  Yes,'  said  one  of  the  men,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth ;  '  I  see  he's  come  down.' 

'  Ah,  you  know  him,  do  you  ?  '  said  Chant. 

'  Know  him  ?  Well,  so  far  as  having  him 
pointed  out  to  me  goes,  I  know  him.  Fine 
thing  for  him,  they  say.' 

'  Bless  you,'  said  Chunt,  '  I  believe  there's 
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no  end  to  the  money  he'll  have  ;  but  I  hope 
it'll  be  a  happy  marriage,  that's  all  I've  got 
for  to  say.'  And  in  spite  of  people  trying  to 
draw  Chunt  out,  that  was  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  he  tightened  his  lips  for  fear  another 
word  should  escape.  '  Wanted,  eh  ?  '  said 
Chunt — '  I'm  coming/  and  he  waddled  out 
to  speak  to  a  new  comer. 

'  How  do,  sir  ?  Post-chaise  and  pair,  sir. 
Oh,  yes,  sir ;  any  time  you  like.  You'll  give 
your  orders  ?     Thanky,  sir.' 

Mr  Chunt  waddled  back  as  his  visitor 
departed,  and  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
bar  asked  who  that  gentleman  was. 

'  That  gent  ?  '  said  Chunt,  '  Oh  !  that's 
Master  Brace  Norton.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


PREPARATIONS. 


T 


HE  clay  before  the  wedding,  and  traces 
everywhere  at  Merland  village  of  the 
grand  doings  to  come,  even  a  score  of  white- 
smocked  navvies,  with  their  rolled-up  trousers, 
great  laced  boots,  and  huge  stolid  faces,  stop- 
ping to  stare  about,  after  a  morning's  freak, 
consisting  of  four  hours'  neglect  of  work,  and 
the  consumption  of  endless  pots  of  beer  and 
pipes  of  tobacco  in  Chunt's  tap-room  ;  but  they 
were  soon  off  to  their  work  cutting  the  great 
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drain  through  the  peat,  where  the  wind  and 
horse  mills  were  busy  pumping  out  the  water. 

'  Some  people's  alius  a'  enjoying  o'  them- 
selves, and  having  feasts,'  growled  one  peat- 
stained  giant. 

'  Ah ! '  said  another,  taking  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth  to  spit.  '  I  should  just  like  to 
come  back  and  spoil  all  their  fun  ! '  But  half 
an  hour  after,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  he 
was  delving  away,  cutting  the  soft  peat  in 
great  bricks,  and  heaving  them  out  of  the  cut- 
ting, as  he  worked  off  his  superabundant  beer. 

But  there  was  misery  at  Merland  Castle, 
and  more  than  once  Jane  M'Cray,  sobbing, 
told  her  husband  that  she  had  thought  it 
would  have  broken  her  heart  when  she  saw 
poor  dejected,  wounded,  pale  John  Gurdon, 
and  gave  him  the  money,  and  wished  him  a 
happy  future,  when  he  broke  down,  and  cried 
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like  a  child  at  receiving  treatment  he  said  he 
had  never  deserved;  but  it  was  nothing  to 
this,  seeing  that  poor  wasted  child  waiting  for 
the  hours  to  pass  before  she  was  condemned 
to  what  would  be  like  a  death  in  life. 

For  half-hysterical  at  times,  an  impression 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  Isa  Gernon  that 
she  would  be  fetched  away,  that  even  against 
her  own  will  she  would  be  saved  from  the  fate 
that  awaited  her,  and  she  started  up,  and 
listened,  and  looked  from  her  window  again 
and  again  for  what  did  not  come.  Dresses 
were  tried  on,  trunks  were  packed,  presents 
poured  in,  bouquets,  jewels,  everything  to  give 
eclat  to  the  proceedings ;  but  Isa  seemed  to 
see  nothing  but  one  upbraiding  face  ever  be- 
fore her,  reproaching  her  for  her  cruelty — a 
cruelty  which  she  nerved  herself  by  saying  was 
but  duty. 
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Brace  Norton  knew  all,  even  the  time  at 
which  the  wedding  would  take  place ;  but  he 
uttered  no  complaint,  only  wandered  about 
hour  after  hour,  telling  himself  that  to-morrow 
all  would  be  at  an  end,  ending  by  reproaching 
himself  for  his  inaction.  Towards  afternoon, 
he  strolled  out  towards  the  marsh,  and  smiled 
bitterly  a  fierce,  angry  smile,  as  he  saw  the 
men  busily  cutting  their  way  with  the  great 
drain  towards  the  pit,  from  which  he  had  saved 
the  bride  of  the  ensuing  day. 

'  Would  we  had  died  there  together/  he 
said,  bitterly  ;  and  then  he  stooped,  and  pick- 
ed a  bunch  of  the  forget-me-nots  so  abundant 
there,  and  tied  them  with  one  of  the  thin 
rushes  from  the  mass  at  his  feet.  An  hour 
after,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  they  were  laid 
on  Isa's  dressing-table,  where  she  found  them, 
and  as  had  wept  of  old  her  mother,  she  had 
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wept,  for  she  guessed  from  whence  that  simple 
bouquet  had  come.  She  kissed  them,  held 
them  to  her  breast,  arid  then  sank  upon  her 
knees,  sobbing  hysterically  for  the  love  she  felt 
that,  in  spite  of  all  revelations,  she  could  not 
crush  down,  for  she  thought  she  was  alone. 
But  it  was  not  so,  for  Jane  M*'Crav  had  en- 
tered  unperceived,  and  started  and  turned 
pale  as  she  saw  the  tiny  flowers  and  the  enve- 
lope in  which  they  had  arrived. 

'  True-blue,'  she  said  aloud,  for  her 
thoughts  had  reverted  to  the  past ;  and  then, 
trembling  with  superstitious  dread,  '  Miss  Isa,' 
she  said,  '  throw  those  flowers  away — they're 
fatal,  and  bring  nothing  but  misery  and  de- 
spair to  those  who  wear  them.  All  those  long 
years  ago,  and  it  seems  only  yesterday  that 
your  poor  mamma  brought  a  bunch  from  the 
marsh.     If  he  has  sent  you  those,  it  was  cruel 
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and   heartless   of  him,    at   such   a   time.' 

And  angry  with  the  maid  who  must  have 
brought  them,  Jane  made  as  if  to  take  them 
from  her  mistress's  hand ;  but  she  stopped 
half  way,  trembling  more  than  ever,  as  she 
saw  Isa  press  the  simple  blossoms  to  her  breast 
with  both  hands,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
blue-veined  eyelids  closed,  and  her  lips  moving 
rapidly — for  there,  on  her  knees,  she  was  in- 
voking Heaven's  blessing  on  the  sender,  and 
praying  for  strength  to  carry  her  through  her 
trials. 

Jane's  anger  had  passed  away,  when,  after 
a  few  minutes,  she  assisted  Isa  to  a  couch  ;  for 
there  was  something  in  the  poor  girl's  face 
that  troubled  her,  and  kept  her  hovering  round 
as  from  a  strange  kind  of  fascination. 

Was  she  going  to  be  ill  ?  Had  her  poor 
nerves  been  drawn  too  tightly  ?    And  would 
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they  snap  beneath  the  unfair  tension  ?  At  one 
time  it  seemed  to  Jane  M'Cray,  when  Isa 
started  up  as  if  listening,  that  there  would  be 
no  wedding  the  next  morning. 

But  the  preparations  went  on,  and  Sir 
Murray  entertained  a  select  party  at  dinner. 
My  lord,  the  Viscount,  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  decanters. 
Certainly,  a  week  had  passed  since  the  money 
was  due,  but  then  he  had  written  to  Braham, 
telling  him  of  the  day  of  the  wedding  ;  and 
the  money-lender  had  sent  a  congratulatory 
reply,  to  say  that  it  was  '  all  right,'  and  that 
he  very  much  regretted  his  inability  to  attend 
himself. 

The  second  course  was  on  the  table,  and 
M'Cray  was  busy  handing  the  wine  to  the 
various  guests,  when  a  footman,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve. 
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'  Gude-sake,  man  ! '  he  exclaimed,  testily, 
'  ye'll  make  that  wine  as  thick  as  mood ! ' 
when,  hearing  the  man's  whisper,  he  set  the 
decanter  down  upon  the  floor,  and  ran  out. 

Isa  had  sent  to  excuse  herself,  for  she  was, 
indeed,  too  ill  with  excitement ;  and,  at  Jane's 
earnest  solicitation,  she  had  gone  to  lie  down, 
to  fall  into  a  broken  slumber,  filled  with 
troubled  dreams,  and  all  connected  with  the 
coming  day.  Again  and  again  she  was  being 
led  to  the  church,  when  Brace  seemed  to 
snatch  her  away  and  hold  her  to  his  breast ; 
but  wThen  she  tried  to  clasp  him  in  return,  he 
faded,  as  it  were,  away,  and  there  was  nothing 
there  :  then  they  were  wandering  together  by 
the  marsh,  picking  the  true-blue  forget-me- 
nots  ;  but  each  flower  seemed  weeping  for 
their  sorrows ;  and  at  last  the  soft,  treacher- 
ous earth  seemed  to  give  way,  and  they  were 
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plunged  together  in  the  black,  strangling 
water,  to  sink  lower,  lower,  lower,  till  all  was 
blinding  and  dark ;  but  his  arms  were  tightly 
round  her  now,  his  lips  were  to  hers,  and  he 
was  breathing  words  of  love — of  love,  and  holy 
love — to  her,  telling  her  that  they  would  part 
no  more ;  that  there  should  be  no  more  misery, 
no  more  watching  and  weeping ;  but  that 
their  parents'  sorrows  should  be  succeeded  by 
the  sunshine  of  their  joy ;  and,  returning  his 
caresses  from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  she 
shrieked  aloud,  for  she  was  rudely  awakened 
to  the  misery  of  the  present ;  for,  apparently 
wild  with  excitement,  Jane  rushed  into  the 
room,  caught  her  for  a  moment  in  her  arms, 
to  kiss  her,  almost  fiercely,  and  then  throwing 
her  rudely  back  upon  the  couch — 

'  Lie  there,  my  child — lie  there  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed.    '  She  gave  you  into  my  charge,  and 
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I  have  been  faithful.  Sleep,  if  you  like,  but 
let  it  be  in  peace,  for  there  will  be  no  wedding 
to-morrow ! ' 

Was  she  mad  ?  Was  she  crazy  ?  Isa 
asked  herself  those  questions,  as  she  heard  the 
door  closed  and  locked  upon  her ;  then,  unable 
to  restrain  her  tears,  she  sank  back  weakly 
weeping. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
'  they're  bringing  my  lady  hame.' 

A  LEXANDER  M'CRAY,  in  his  excite- 
ment at  being  told  that  Brace  Norton 
was  in  the  hall,  set  clown  the  decanter  upon 
the  carpet,  where  it  was  directly  after  kicked 
over  by  the  under-butler.  But  M'Cray 
hurried  out.  lest  Sir  Murray  should  hear  who 
had  arrived — his  dread  being  that  there  would 
be  a  fracas  brought  on  by  the  young  man's 
imprudence.  He  looked  for  the  visitor, 
though,  in  vain,  and  turned  back  to  enter  the 
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dining-room,  when  the  glass  door  looking  out 
upon  the  carriage-drive  was  thrown  open,  and 
Brace,  pale  and  wild-looking,  appeared. 

c  Gude  save  us !  and  how  can  ye  be  sae 
foolish,  laddie  ? '  exclaimed  M'Cray,  hurrying 
to  him.  '  Ye'll  mak'  sair  wark  of  it  a',  and  do 
naebocly  any  gude.  If  ye  lo'e  the  puir  bairn/ 
he  said,  with  a  touching  simplicity,  '  gang  yer 
gait,  and  let  her  be  in  peace,  for  ye'll  break 
her  puir  sair  hairt  if  ye  mak'  a  dust  noo  ! ' 

'  What  ?  '  whispered  Brace — '  has  she  not 
told  you  ?  ' 

'Told  me?'  exclaimed  M'Cray.  '  Ah  I 
stop,  then  !  Gude  save  us,  the  lassie's  mad  ! 
Jenny  !  wife  ! — here,  stop  ! ' 

But  Alexander  M'Cray's  words  might 
have  been  true,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
housekeeper  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  ex- 
claiming, '  Sir  Murray —Sir  Murray  ! ' 
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The  pent-up  excitement  of  years  upon 
years  was  struggling  for  exit,  and,  heedless  of 
all  present — of  the  confusion  her  presence 
created  as  the  baronet  rose,  glaring  at  her 
with  a  mingling  of  fear  and  anger — Jane 
darted  towards  him. 

'Where  is  M'Cray?  Take  this  woman 
out  ? ' 

'  No — no,'  she  shrieked,  excitedly.  '  Let 
no  one  dare  to  touch  me !  I  knew  the  truth 
would  out  some  day ;  and  now  it  has  come — 
come  in  time  to  stop  this  cruel  wedding.  It 
has  been  hidden  from  the  eves  of  man  all 
these  years,  but  Heaven  would  not  suffer  that 
it  should  rest  longer.  No  I '  she  cried,  as, 
clinging  to  Sir  Murray,  he  tried  to  shake  her 
off — '  it  has  come  home  to  you  at  last.  I  will 
not  leave  go.  You  know  how  I  have  kept 
my  lips   sealed ;  and  now  the  time  is  come 
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when  they  should  be  opened.  Sir  Murray — 
my  poor  lady — has — •' 

Jane  M'Cray's  words  became  inaudible,  as, 
dizzy  with  excitement,  she  reeled  and  then 
fell,  to  lie  insensible  upon  the  carpet.  The 
visitors  looked  from  one  to  the  other ;  some 
sought  to  assist  the  housekeeper,  others 
made  for  the  door ;  while,  trembling  himself, 
Lord  Maudlaine  hurried  to  Sir  Murray's 
side. 

'  In  Heaven's  name,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? ' 
the  Viscount  whispered. 

c  I  don't  know — I — I — What,  you  here  ?  ' 
exclaimed  Sir  Murray,  as  Brace  Norton  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

'  Tell  him,  M'Cray,'  said  Brace,  in  a  low 
voice.     c  Speak  to  him  gently.' 

Pale  and  scared-looking,  his  ruddy,  open 
countenance  speaking  the  sense  of  the  painful 
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duty  he  had  to  perform,  M'Cray  moved  slowly 
towards  Sir  Murray. 

'  What  is  it?'  the  latter  said,  in  a  strangely 
incoherent  way.  '  Is  Miss  Gernon  ill  or — or 
— in  Heaven's  name,  speak ! '  he  cried,  as  if 
forcing  the  words  to  leave  his  lips — '  has  she 
fled?' 

'  No,  Sir  Mooray,'  said  the  old  Scot,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  spoke  almost  tenderly,  watch - 
in  or  the  change  in  his  master's  countenance  the 
while,  and  catching  him  by  the  wrist ;  and,  as 
if  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  he  placed 
his  arm  round  him.  '  Sir  Mooray/  he  whis- 
pered now,  as  the  baronet's  eyes  assumed  a 
fixed  and  ghastly  expression,  '  they're  bringing 
my  lady  hame  ! ' 

M'Crav's  foresight  was  needed :  for  at 
those  words — words  that  Sir  Murray  Gernon 
seemed  to  have  expected — he  raised  one  hand 
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to  his  cravat,  and  then  his  knees  gave  way 
beneath  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  stout  supporting  arm  of  his  old  servant. 

'  It's  apoplexy  !  Sir  Mooray  was  seized  so 
before.  There,  for  Gude-sake,  my  laird,  don't 
stand  glowering  there  like  that,  but  rin  and 
send  a  groom  for  the  doctor.  Fetch  pillows, 
will  ye  ?  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  Sir 
Mooray's  name  I  ask  ye  all  to  gang  hame  ; 
for  this  is  a  sair  nicht  at  the  Castle ! ' 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  seen 
through  the  darkness  of  the  autumn  evening 
the  flashing  of  lights  in  the  park  avenue,  then 
they  slowly  approached  the  bridge,  passed 
over  it,  and  a  few  minutes  after  there  were 
steps  upon  the  gravel  drive,  and,  headed  by 
Captain  Norton,  hat  in  hand,  men  bore  softly 
into  the  great  hall  a  hastily-contrived  litter. 
Then,  guided  by  M'Cray,  the  litter  was  borne 
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into  one  of  the  nearest  rooms,  and  slowly  and 
in  silence  the  men  went  out  on  tip-toe,  leaving 
present  only  Brace  Norton,  his  father,  and  the 
old  major-domo. 

No  word  was  spoken,  but  M'Cray  softly 
stole  to  the  door  and  closed  it,  as,  suddenly, 
Captain  Norton  fell  upon  his  knees,  resting 
his  hands  for  a  feAV  moments  upon  the  litter, 
covered  as  it  was  with  a  white  sheet ;  and 
then,  taking  the  hand  stretched  out  to  him  by 
his  son,  he  tottered  from  the  room ;  and  those 
who  looked  upon  his  pale  face  saw  that  great 
scar  standing  out  plain  and  red,  and  that  his 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

The  weakness  was  but  of  a  few  minutes' 
duration ;  and  as  they  stood  in  the  brightly- 
lighted  hall  once  more,  Captain  Norton's  voice 
was  sharp  and  short  in  its  utterance,  as  he  in- 
quired of  the  state  of  Sir  Murray  Gernon. 
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'  I  left  them  bathing  his  face,  sir/  said 
M'Cray ;  and  he  led  the  way  into  the  nearly 
deserted  dining-room,  where,  breathing  ster- 
torously,  Sir  Murray  still  lay ;  Jane  M'Cray 
having  been  assisted  to  her  own  room. 

'  But  ye  no  think  there  was  foul  play, 
sir?'  whispered  McCray  to  Brace  Norton. 
And  the  young  man  shook  his  head,  as, 
eagerly  watching  his  father's  acts,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  old  steward's  lips. 

For,  going  down  upon  one  knee,  Captain 
Norton  threw  more  open  the  stricken  man's 
neck-band,  raised  his  head  slightly,  and  stayed 
for  a  few  moments  holding  one  of  Sir  Murray's 
hands  in  his. 

c  Brace/  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as,  alone 
now  with  the  old  steward,  he  looked  up  in  his 
son's  face — c  Brace,  M'Cray,  you  know  all 
from  the   first.     Fate    dealt    hardly  with    us 
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both  ;  but  at  any  time,  I  could  have  held  out 
my  hand  to  him,  and  said,  you  do  me  wrong. 
But,  Heaven  help  him !  for  he  has  suffered 
much.    He  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  !' 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the 
gravel  once  more,  and  Captain  Norton  rose  to 
his  feet,  just  as  the  door  was  hastily  opened, 
and  Dr  Challen  entered,  raising  his  hands  and 
eyes  first  to  Captain  Norton  and  then  to 
Brace,  as  if  exclaiming,  '  Good  heavens,  what 
a  night !  ' 

'  The  old  seizure,'  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes ;  and  then  he  beckoned  to  M'Cray  to 
help  him. 

'  Guclesake,  sir,  it's  a  sair  nicht ! '  ex- 
claimed the  old  steward,  after  a  few  minutes. 
'  Ye  maun  let  me  go ;  for  at  the  glint  I  got 
just  noo  through  the  open  door,  there's  some- 
thing wrang  wi'  my  Laird  Maudlaine  and  Mr 
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Brace ;  and  this  is  no  time  for  mair  troubles.' 
'  Go,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible !  ' 
said  the  doctor,  '  and  ask  them  if  they  are 
mad.     Why,  they're  scuffling  already  !  ' 

Dr  Challen  was  wrong ;  for  though  Lord 
Maudlaine  had  followed  the  young  man  and 
his  father  to  the  hall,  and  had  gazed  at  Brace 
with  a  look  in  which  bitterness,  disappoint- 
ment, and  hatred  struggled  for  mastery,  he 
spoke  no  word,  till  suddenly  the  glass  door 
was  opened,  and  two  men  entered,  one  press- 
ing right  to  the  back,  the  other  stepping  in 
front  of  his  lordship. 

'  Our  orders  were,  my  lord,  to  take  you  as 
you  left  the  church  to-morrow  morning,'  said 
the  latter ;  '  but  as  it  seems  there'll  be  no 
church-work,  why,  we  do  it  now,  unless,  of 
course,  your  lordship's  prepared  with  the 
stiff.' 
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With  a  fierce  oath,  Lord  Maudlaine  started 
back  ;  but  the  man  was  as  active. 

'  Suit  of  Lewis  Braham,  m'  lord,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know — eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds  six  and  eightpence. 
Does  your  lordship  pay  ? ' 

'  Surely  this  is  not  necessary  on  a  night 
like  this  ! '  exclaimed  Brace,  indignantly ;  and 
taking  the  sheriff's  officer  by  the  arm,  he 
swung  him  away. 

'  Don't  resist  the  law,  sir,'  exclaimed  the 
man,  in  the  well-known  words ;  and  the  next 
minute  the  two  officers  had  hurried  their  cap- 
ture to  a  fly  waiting  at  the  door  ;  and  the 
next  morning  Viscount  Maudlaine  was  on  his 
way  to  durance  vile. 
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AT    LAST. 


T)RACE  NORTON,  on  his  return  from  the 
marsh,  had  been  wandering  about  in  a 
strange,  restless  fashion ;  which  troubled  those 
who,  unknown  to  himself,  had  been  watching 
him  keenly  day  after  day.  For  the  eyes  of 
father  and  mother  had  met,  for  each  to  read 
the  other's  thoughts,  as  they  recalled  a  scene 
which  took  place  in  a  pine  wood  directly  after 
a  wedding,  many  years  ago. 
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1 1  don't  fear  it  of  him,'  said  Captain  Nor- 
ton, quietly ;  '  but  if  you  wish  it — ' 

'  How  can  you  read  my  thought  so  well  ?  ' 
said  Mrs  Norton,  sadly.  '  It  is  indeed  my 
wish.  He  has  now  just  taken  the  direction  of 
the  marsh  again.' 

' 1  will  not  leave  him  again  until  he  seems 
calm  and  resigned  to  his  fate,'  said  Captain 
Norton. 

'  Calm  —  resigned,'  said  Mrs  Norton, 
mournfully.  '  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  him, 
poor  boy  ? ' 

1  Hope  ?  Not  in  that  direction,  I  fear,' 
said  the  Captain  ;  and  he  strode  after  his  son. 

It  required  no  great  exertion  to  overtake 
the  young  man  ;  and,  ready  to  suspect  danger, 
Captain  Norton  viewed  with  anxious  heart  the 
strange,  vacant  look  in  his  son's  face. 

'  Off  for  another  walk,  Brace  ? '  he  said, 
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cheerfully,  as  he  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Yes,'  said  Brace,  drearily. 

'  Be  a  man,  Brace/  said  his  father,  in  a 
low,  earnest  voice ;  and  he  stood  for  a  few 
moments  clasping  his  son's  hands  in  his  own. 
'  I,  too,  have  suffered,  Brace  ! ' 

c  I  know  it — I  know  it !  '  said  Brace,  in 
the  same  sad,  listless  way,  '  and  I'll  try  and 
bear  it ;  but  oh  !  father,  my  heart  feels  deso- 
late !  ' 

'  Come,  I'm  going  to  see  how  the  works 
progress.  You'll  go  with  me :  to-morrow 
we'll  start  early,  and  go  away  for  a  few 
days.' 

Brace  allowed  his  father  to  take  his  arm, 
and  he  walked  with  him  mile  after  mile,  listen- 
ing, apparently,  to  his  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  drain,  till,  evening  drawing  on, 
they  came  round  by  the  old  pine  grove,  crossed 
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it  at  one  end,  where  the  evening  breeze  was 
sighing  with  a  low,  murmuring  noise  amidst 
the  boughs  over  head — a  sound  as  of  waters 
breaking  upon  a  distant  shore. 

In  spite  of  Captain  Norton's  efforts  to  be 
cheerful,  he  felt  now  that  he  had  made  a 
grievous  mistake  in  the  route  he  had  chosen ; 
for  the  solemn  whisperings  of  the  gloomy  old 
pine  wood  had  their  influence  even  upon  him  ; 
and,  as  his  heart  beat  painfully,  he  shudder- 
in  gly  recalled  the  past.  So  strong  were  the 
impressions  made  by  memory,  that  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say  in  opposition  when  Brace  gently 
disengaged  his  arm,  and  seated  himself  upon 
one  of  the  fallen  trunks,  to  bury  his  face  in 
his  hands.  Captain  Norton  even  felt  that  he 
could  have  followed  his  son's  example,  as,  like 
spectres  of  the  past,  came  trooping  by  the 
thoughts  and  scenes  of  the  bygone,  as  the  old 
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pine  wood  grew  more  and  more  dim  and 
sombre,  for  the  sun  had  just  dipped  below  the 
distant  horizon. 

There  was  the  old  scene  at  the  church 
porch  ;  the  encounter  at  the  rectory ;  the  walk 
over  the  moor ;  his  madman's  acts ;  and, 
lastly,  his  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  devoted 
woman  who  had  followed  him  was  lying 
bleeding  at  his  feet — perhaps  breathing  her 
last  sighs.  Then  came  a  change,  and  he  saw 
again  Marion,  his  old  love,  returned  from 
abroad  ;  the  meeting  in  his  own  garden  ;  the 
scene  at  the  party  ;  the  disappearance  of  the 
cross ;  the  blow  stricken  by  Sir  Murray 
Gernon ;  and,  lastly,  the  news  that  Lady 
Gernon  had,  in  one  short  hour,  as  it  were, 
passed  from  this  life.  And  now,  here  was 
his  son — apparently  persecuted  by  the  same 
sad  fate — crouching  before  him,  heart-broken 
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and  despairing.  What  was  in  the  future  for 
them  both  ? 

He  asked  himself  the  question  ;  and  then, 
as  if  electrified,  he  started,  and  stood  listen- 
ing. 

'What  was  that,  Brace?'  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly. 

'  Nothing  but  the  men  leaving  work,'  said 
the  young  man  drearily. 

'Nonsense! — rouse  yourself!'  cried  the 
Captain,  '  and  come  on  :  there  is  something 
wrong.  Hark  at  the  hurried  buzz  of  voices  ! 
The  dam  must  have  burst !     Let  us  go.' 

'  It  is  only  the  wind  in  the  pine-tops  sigh- 
ing as  if  all  the  sad  spirits  of  the  air  were 
there  in  debate,'  said  Brace.  '  I  like  staying 
here,  father  ;  for  it  is  as  if  one  was  once  more 
at  sea,  with  the  heralds  of  the  coming  storm 
whispering  through   the  rigging,  and  telling 
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the  news  of  the  fierce  winds,  soon  to  shake 
spar  and  cord.  Father,'  he  said  dreamily,  '  I 
ought  not  to  have  stayed  at  Merland  so  long/ 

'  There  is  something  going  on  out  there  ! ' 
cried  the  Captain,  who  had  not  heeded  his 
son's  words.  '  Come,  Brace — once  more  be  a 
man,  and  let  us  go  and  see.' 

The  young  man  started  up,  and  together 
they  hurried  to  where  the  navvies  had  been 
at  work,  to  find  that,  half-drunken,  they  had 
neglected  to  see  to  the  security  of  a  dam, 
beneath  which  they  were  working,  and  it  had 
burst,  sweeping  all  before  it,  tearing  down 
and  scooping  out  the  sides  of  the  drain  ;  and 
Brace  and  his  father  arrived  in  time  to  save 
the  lives  of  two  of  the  men,  whom  the  water 
had  swept  some  distance  down. 

But  no  lives  were  lost,  and  soon,  the  water 
having  passed,  the  men  collected  where  they 
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had  been  at  work,  one  angrily  blaming  the 
other  as  being  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

'  Are  you  all  here  ? '  exclaimed  Captain 
Norton  in  his  sharp,  short,  military  way. 
'  Count  up  ! ' 

'  Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen.  Where's 
Joe  Marks  ?  '  cried  the  ganger,  counting. 

'  Here,  all  right ! '  growled  a  wet  savage, 
who  was  vainly  trying  to  ignite  his  pipe  with 
some  sodden  matches. 

'  Where's  Sol  Dancer  ? '  cried  the  ganger, 
after  another  spell  at  counting. 

'  Oh  !  he's  over  there,'  said  another  with 
a  grin.  f  You  couldn't  drownd  he,  if  you  was 
to  try.' 

'  We're  all  right,  sir !  '  said  the  ganger. 
'  We  was  going  to  work  another  hour,  as  they 
lost  a  lot  o'  time  this  morninc; ;  but  it's  all 
over  now  for  to-night.    Nice  job  to  get  straight 
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again   in    the   morn  in'.      But,   hallo !    what's 
that?' 

He  was  about  to  step  forward,  through 
the  soft  peat  mire,  when  he  was  pressed  back 
by  Captain  Norton,  to  whom  and  to  his  son 
had  come  in  one  and  the  same  instant,  the 
revelation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Merland 
mystery ;  and  together  they  leaped  down  into 
the  great  cutting,  to  wTade  through  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  black,  decayed  bos;  vegetation . 
They  needed  no  wTcrds  for  explanation ;  the 
tufts  of  little  forget-me-nots  and  silky  cotton 
rush  growing  around,  and  yet  untouched  by 
the  navvies'  spades,  told  all ;  for  there,  in  the 
side  of  the  great  drain,  where  the  rush  of 
water  had,  in  its  fierce  eddy,  scooped  out  a 
vast  mass  of  peat,  stood,  perfectly  upright,  with 
hands  clasped  together  as  if  in  prayer,  her 
head  thrown  back,  as  if  to  give  the  last  glance 
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upward,  towards  the  haven  of  rest,  the  body  of 
Marion  Lady  Gernon. 

Foul  play?  Treachery  there  was  none, 
save  that  of  the  deceitful  moss  spread  over  the 
soft  peat — a  verdant  carpet  over  black  relent- 
less death  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
Even  yet,  tightly  clasped  within  her  fingers, 
were  the  remains  of  the  specimens  she  must 
have  been  gathering  when  the  moss  gave  way, 
and  she  sank,  apparently  without  a  struggle, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

There  was  no  horrible  decay  here — no 
frightful  repelling  change ;  the  peat  had  the 
strange  preservative  character  within  it  of 
holding  unaltered  that  which  it  took  to  itself; 
and  as  the  body  of  a  poor  Saxon  woman  was 
once  found,  after  probably  fifteen  hundred 
years'  immersion,  so  was  found  that  of  Marion 
Lady  Gernon. 
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The  truth  at  last — the  dread  truth,  pro- 
claiming itself,  trumpet-tongued,  for  all  men 
to  hear — proclaiming  innocence,  and  wrong- 
ing suspicion,  suffering,  and  death.  The  last 
veil  was  lifted  from  the  past ;  and  as  the  truth 
shone  forth,  clear  and  bright,  foul  suspicion 
and  lying  scandal  shrank  away  abashed  from 
the  bright  light  to  the  dark  shades  where  they 
had  been  engendered. 

'  The  truth  at  last ! '  groaned  Philip  Nor- 
ton, elderly  and  gray  now,  as  he  stood,  with 
clasped  hands,  gazing  at  the  silent  dead — 
'  the  truth  at  last,  and  now  he  will  believe.' 

The  navvies  shrank  back  in  half  dread  at 
the  strange  sight  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
when,  recovering,  they  would  have  advanced, 
Brace  motioned  them  back,  and  he  alone 
heard  his  father's  words. 

'  At  last— at  last !  what  I  have  prayed  for 
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so  long.  At  last !  Oh  Heaven  !  I  loved 
her  too  well  to  have  sullied  her  even  in 
thought ! ' 

He  stood  motionless  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then,  by  a  fierce  effort,  he  started  back 
into  life. 

'  Let  no  hand  but  ours  rest  upon  her, 
Brace,'  he  whispered ;  and  then,  of  the  wood- 
work near,  a  litter  was  hastily  contrived,  and 
on  a  bed  of  the  heather  and  rush,  amidst 
which  she  had  loved  to  linger,  the  sleeping 
figure  was  slowly  borne  towards  the  village, 
till,  as  they  neared  the  Park,  Brace  left  his 
father  to  prepare  those  at  the  Castle  for  the 
awful  visitation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT    ONE. 

nnWO  months  elapsed,  and  Merland  village 
had  almost  ceased  talking  about  the 
grand  funeral  from  the  Castle — '  the  strange 
berryin' ' — when,  after  twenty  long  years,  Lady 
Gernon  wras  borne  to  the  family  vault,  with 
the  Nortons,  at  Sir  Murray's  wish,  for  chief 
mourners.  For  he  lay  as  he  had  been  stricken 
down,  a  broken,  helpless  man,  tended  ever  by 
his  two  old,  faithful  servants ;  M'Cray  watch- 
ing   his  every  glance,   and   often    and    often 
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sitting  at  his  bedside,  to  read  to  him,  in  a 
strong  Scottish  twang,  the  news  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  But  for  a  long  while  there 
was  a  strange,  uneasy  aspect  in  Sir  Murray 
Gemon's  face  whenever  Jane  M'Cray  was  in 
the  room.  And  that  uneasy  look  was  at  last 
interpreted  by  the  housekeeper,  who,  as  she 
smoothed  his  pillow,  asked  him  of  his  thoughts 
— for  he  had,  as  it  were,  questioned  her  with 
his  eyes — while  she  held  bottle  and  medicine- 
glass  in  her  hand. 

'  She  never  but  once  tasted  it,'  said  Jane 
M'Cray,  '  I  changed  it  every  time.' 

His  words  came  now  only  in  broken  utter- 
ances, so  that  only  his  regular  attendants 
could  comprehend  his  wishes,  but  that  time, 
plainly  and  loudly  came  the  words  : 

'  Thank  God ! ' 

Pew  knew  the  bitter  fight  that  took  place 
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in  that  proud  man's  breast,  as,  humbled  now, 
he  saw  clearly  the  way  in  which  he  had  taken 
suspicion  to  his  breast,  nurturing  it  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  its  lasting  stay,  until  the 
foul  roots  had  laced  and  interlaced — until  it 
was  like  tearing  his  heart  to  pieces  to  drag 
them  forth.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  he 
did  it  manfully,  in  those  long  hours,  when  he 
lay  helpless  and  alone.  How  he  could  read 
now  the  past  by  another  light ;  his  own  weak- 
ness, the  bitter  sufferings  of  the  true-hearted 
woman  who  had  striven  to  bear  the  cross  that 
had  fallen  to  her  lot.  How  all  his  wealth  and 
possessions  had  been  but  so  much  dust  and 
ashes,  and  his  life,  so  far,  one  dreary  blank. 
But  there  was  the  future  ! — and  for  awhile  his 
face  brightened,  and  he  looked  elate;  there 
was  his  child — there  was  Philip  Norton's 
child.     Should  not  they  possess  the  happiness 
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that  had  never  been  his  ?  But  then  his  brow 
became  overcast,  as  he  thought  of  how  he 
would  have  to  humble  himself  before  his  old 
rival  and  enemy. 

It  was  a  bitter  fight ;  but  help  came,  as 
Isa  glided  into  the  room,  and  knelt  beside  his 
pillow,  placing  her  little  hands  in  his ;  and  the 
weak  tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  as 
he  prayed  for  strength  to  root  out  the  last 
foul  thread  that  seemed  to  canker  his  breast. 
He  could  see  it  all  now — all  so  plainly,  that 
with  him  rested  the  happiness  of  many  around; 
and  as  he  took  those  hands  and  held  them  to 
his  brow,  he  prayed  earnestly  as  man  ever  yet 
prayed,  that  the  past  might  be  forgiven,  and  a 
new  heart  granted  to  his  suffering  breast. 

That  prayer  must  have  been  heard,  for 
the  next  day  Brace  Norton  and  his  father 
were    at    the    Castle,    seated    by    the    sick 
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man's  bed,  till  Sir  Murray  made  a  sign  to 
M'Cray,  who  whispered  in  Brace  Norton's  ear, 
and  they  two  left  the  room. 

No  eye  saw — no  ear  heard  what  took  place 
in  that  bed-chamber  ;  but  when,  at  last, 
alarmed  at  the  long  silence,  Brace  and  Isa 
stole  in,  Sir  Murray's  eyes  were  closed,  and 
Captain  Norton's  head  was  bowed  down,  while 
Brace  felt  his  heart  leap  and  the  tears  rush  to 
his  eyes,  as  he  saw  that  their  right  hands  were 
tightly  clasped  together. 

Captain  Norton  started  to  his  feet  as  the 
young  couple  entered,  but  it  was  no  display  of 
shame  at  his  weakness,  for  he  clasped  Isa 
directly  to  his  breast,  and  Brace  saw  that  the 
hand  his  father  had  dropped  was  feebly  held 
out  to  him.  And  then,  though  no  words  were 
spoken,  a  strange  peace,  hitherto  unknown, 
stole  upon  every  heart  there  present. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


AFTER  A  LAPSE. 


HA'E  been  thinking,  Jenny/  said  Alex- 
ander M'Cray,  one  afternoon,  when, 
during  intervals  of  taking  pinches  of  snuff,  he 
had  mixed  himself  a  tumbler  of  whisky  and 
water,  wherein  floated  the  transparent  discs  of 
half  a  sliced  lemon — '  I  ha'e  been  thinking, 
Jenny,  if  it  wasna  for  Sir  Mooray  wanting  my 
airm  noo  he's  oop  again,  and  liking  it 
better  than  that  three-wheeled  chair  thing,  I'd 
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give  oop  the  stewardship,  and  go  back  to  my 
gairden.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Mrs  M'Cray,  smiling. 

'  Weel,  lassie,  ye  may  ca'  it  nonsense,  but 
I  ca'  it  soun'  sense,  for  it's  quite  hairt- 
breaking  to  see  the  way  that  man  neglects 
the  floor-beds.  There's  no  floors  noo  in  the 
gairden  like  there  was  in  my  day.' 

'  Alexander ! '  exclaimed  his  wife,  jumping 
up,  and  turning  him  round  so  that  he  could 
see  through  the  low  window  out  into  the 
pleasure-grounds — cyou  are  getting  in  the 
habit  of  talking  nonsense  !  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  flower  as  that  in  the  grounds  in  your 
day?' 

1  Gude  save  us — no,'  said  Sandy,  putting 
on  his  glasses,  and  a  smile  dawning  on  his 
rugged  face — '  Gude  save  us — no,  lassie !  Ye're 
reet,  for   she's  a  bonnie  floor,  indeed;    and 
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look  at  the  sweet  tendrils  of  the  thing,  and 
how  she  clings  to  the  brae  stake  that's  goin' 
to  support  her.  Eh,  lassie  !  but  they're  a 
brae  couple,  and  Heaven  be  gracious  to 
them  ! ' 

'  Amen ! '  said  Jane,  softly,  as,  with  dewy 
eyes,  she  rested  upon  her  husband's  shoulder, 
and  continued  to  gaze  at  the  sight  before 
them. 

'  They  say  it's  a  vale  o'  sorrows,  this  warld, 
Jenny  lassie,'  said  M'Cray,  taking  off  and 
wiping  his  spectacles  ;  '  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  it's  a  verra  beautiful  gairden,  full  of 
bright  floors  and  sweet  rich  fruits.  But  ye 
ken,  lassie,  that  there's  that  de'il — muckle 
sorrow  to  him — a'ways  pitching  his  tares  and 
his  bad  seeds  ower  the  wall,  for  them  to  come 
oop  in  weeds ;  and  gif  ye  no  keep  the  hoe 
busy  at  wark,  and  bend  your  prood  neck  and 
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stiff  back  to  keep  tearing  them  oop  by  the 
roots,  Auld  Sootie's  rubbing  those  hands  of 
his  at  the  way  in  which  his  warks  run  on. 
Perhaps  ye'll  just  put  the  whusky  near  by  my 
haund.  I  thank  ye,  lassie.  Winna  ye  tak'  a 
wee  soopie  ? ' 

Mrs  M'Cray  declined ;  and  after  refresh- 
ing himself  with  a  goodly  draught,  the  old 
Scot  continued : 

'  Ye're  reet,  lassie  ;  the  gairden  has  got  its 
breet  floors  aifterall;  and  I  think  I'll  e'en  stay 
as  I  am.  Heaven  bless  them !  And  there's 
that  gudely  vine  of  the  Captain's  coming  to 
them,  leuking  as  she  desairves.  Gude  sake, 
Jenny,  I  believe  gif  there's  a  better  woman  on 
this  airth  than  thee,  it's  Mrs  Norton  ;  but  she's 
na  ye're  equal  in  soom  things,  lassie.  She 
mak's  a  gudely  lady,  but  she  wad  ne'er  ha' 
fitted  in  your  station.' 
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There  was  another  sip  of  '  whusky  '  before 
M'Cray  spoke  again,  Avhen,  as  two  fresh 
figures  passed  slowly  by  the  window : 

'  Eh,  lassie  ! '  cried  Sandy ;  '  but  leuk  there 
— that's  the  thing  that  wairms  my  hairt  better 
than  e'en  the  whusky  or  the  glint  o'  yer  twa 
e'en.  It  mak's  me  think  o'  whaat  Dauvid 
says  aboot  brethren  living  together  in  unity. 
Leuk  hoo  the  puir  laird  hangs  on  the  Captain's 
airm,  and  hoo  he  listens  to  his  wards.  They're 
like  brithers  indeed  noo;  and  the  Captain's 
always  reading  to  him.  Boot- — eh,  lassie  ? — 
it  strikes  me  they're  gaun  doon  to  the  church 
again.' 

M'Cray  was  right,  for,  arm  in  arm — Cap- 
tain Norton,  upright  of  bearing,  Sir  Murray 
Gernon  bent  and  feeble,  walking  with  the 
shuffling  step  induced  by  his  last  seizure — they 
were  bound  on  the  frequent  pilgrimage  they 
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made,  a  visit  never  paid  by  either  alone — a 
pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  most  holy  in  their  eyes 
— for  it  was  to  the  grave  of  the  woman  they 
had  both  loved. 

The  stormy  epoch  was  past  ;  and  a  gentle 
time  of  calm  had  come.  Brace  Norton  had 
just  returned  from  a  two  years'  cruise,  an  im- 
patient time,  but  one  which  he  had  passed  in 
peace,  for  at  every  station  he  knew  that  long 
and  loving  letters  awaited  him.  But  now  he 
was  returned,  and  but  few  days  more  were  to 
elapse  before  words  were  to  be  pronounced 
that  should  make  two  hearts  one. 

But  Merland  village  was  greatly  dissatis- 
fied; the  couple,  they  said,  were  capitally 
matched,  and  young  Lieutenant  Norton  would 
be  'most  as  wealthy  as  Sir  Murray  himself; 
but  it  did  seem  hard  on  the  poor  lord,  who 
was  said  to  be  picking  up  a  living  anyhow  at 
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the  foreign  gaming-tables.  Then,  too,  there 
were  no  grand  preparations,  and  the  wedding 
was  to  be  quiet  as  quiet,  and  no  open  house  at 
the  Castle ;  and  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  times  were  not  as  they  used  to  be 
— a  declaration  to  which  old  Chunt  cordially 
assented. 

Still,  people  were  more  lenient,  and  many 
a  blessing  was  showered  on  the  blushing  girl, 
who  was  led — nay,  who  led  herself,  feeble, 
broken  Sir  Murray  Gernon — into  the  church, 
while,  when  the  service  was  over,  a  deep  hush 
fell  upon  all,  and  people  held  back  with  rever- 
ence ;  hats  were  doffed,  and  words  were  spoken 
in  whispers,  for  when,  leaning  upon  her  hus- 
band's arm,  Isa  Norton  came  slowly  through 
the  porch,  it  was  seen  that  she  bore  a  wreath 
of  tiny  flowers,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  she 
stopped. 
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There  was  no  fierce  hand,  though,  to  pluck 
them  from  her ;  and  people  whispered  more 
and  more  as  they  saw  the  tears  standing 
brightly  in  her  eyes — tears  of  sorrow  and  hap- 
piness— thankfulness,  too,  for  the  bliss  that 
was  theirs.  The  bells  would  have  struck  up, 
but  whispered  words  stayed  the  ringers ; 
children  would  have  flung  flowers  in  the  bride's 
path,  but,  for  a  few  moments,  their  little  hands 
were  arrested;  for,  leaning  upon  Captain 
Norton's  arm,  both  suffering  strongly  from  the 
emotion  evoked  from  the  past,  Sir  Murray 
Gernon  now  appeared,  to  stand  by  his  daugh- 
ter's side ;  and  the  halt  was  by  Lady  Ger- 
non's  resting-place,  the  family  vault  of  the 
old  family  —  the  spot  where,  years  before, 
broken-hearted,  mad  almost,  Philip  Nor- 
ton stood  waiting  the  coming  of  the  bridal 
party. 
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Even  the  whispers  now  were  stayed,  for 
the  Merland  people  felt  that  something  un- 
usual was  about  to  take  place,  and  they  were 
right ;  and  for  long  years  after  it  was  talked 
of,  and  handed  down  :  for,  with  trembling- 
hand,  Isa  raised  the  wreath — the  forget-me- 
not  wreath — she  held,  and  laid  it,  her  simple 
offering,  upon  the  grave  of  the  dead,  where 
they  stood  awhile,  with  bended  heads,  and 
then  passed  on.  Then  came  the  silver  chim- 
ing of  the  old — old  bells  ;  the  children  cast 
their  flowers  ;  and  long  and  hearty  cheers 
rang  out  for  the  bridal  pair ;  there  was  the 
hurrying  of  footsteps,  the  trampling  of  horses, 
and  the  rush  of  wheels,  and  the  wedding  pro- 
cession swept  away ;  but  the  simple  wreath 
remained  where  it  had  been  placed — remained 
for  people  to  say,  again  and  again,  that  the 
act  was  strange  ;  but  it  was  the  token  that 
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Marion  Gernon's  memory  was  fresh  in  every 
heart,  and  the  colour  of  that  wreath,  wet  with 
her  child's  tears,  was  True-blue  ! 


THE   END. 
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